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| soon to be, at New Orleans, a national convention of colored men to 


| look after their rights, and, perhaps, as a principal object, to eon- 


MHE latest and most interesting piece of news about the Treaty of 
i Washipgton comes from the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, who says, on official authority, that there is no 
truth in the story that our Government had agreed to exclude from 
the consideration of the Geneva Conference the claim for indirect 
damages, provided it were allowed to remain in the “case” an 
argument in favor of a large award, if the Commissioners decide to 
give damages in a gross sum. He says the Cabinet has determined, 
and adheres to the determination, not to withdraw or modify the 
“ease” in any particular. We have heard from a highly respectable 
source that a way out of the difficulty will probably be found by 
our Government’s giving Mr. Adams, and the British Government’s 
giving Sir Alexander Cockburn, a hint that we do not look for any 
award under the fifth item, and that on a private understanding of 
this kind the Commission will go to work. We confess, however, | 
that we are still unshaken in our belief that neither Government | 
can venture to attempt an escape from its present embarrassment 
by any sort of dodge or contrivance. In the present or any probable 
state of public opinion in England, the Ministry dare not go before 
the Board, on the fifth claim, on any understanding whatever; and 
publie opinion in England on this point is, it is right to say, sup- 
ported by an overwhelming preponderance of the public opinion of 
the Continent. There is no Continental jurist or publicist who has 
spoken on the subject who does not treat this claim as preposterous 
and even outrageous. 
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On the other hand, we are equally well persuaded that the present 
Administration will not venture to modify the “case,” or withdraw it, 
or confess by any sort of evasion that it was badly drawn, with a 
Presidential election pending. 
extricating itself from the difficulty it has begun to do already, 
viz.—(1) to give the British Government to understand that no money 
is expected under the fifth claim, but that it is desirable to submit 
it and get the decision of the Board on it, so that it may be set- 
tled hereafter as a rule of international law that no neutral is liable 
for such portion of the cost of a war as may have been incurred 
after the escape of a cruiser or cruisers from the neutral ports to 
take service under one of the belligerents—which sounds very much 
like a man’s insisting on getting a solemn decision of the Court of 
Appeals in order to settle for ever the question whether the owner of 
an orchard was entitled to cut the hamstvi of any boys he might 
find robbing it. 
on Mr. Sumner as its great inventor, or on Mr. Bancroft Davis, who 
was charged with the immediate duty of drafting the “ case,” or on 
Mr. Seward, who first licked the controversy with Great Britain into 
shape. 
to say that the Administration is bound to follow either Mr. 
Seward’s lead or Mr. Sumner’s, for if it is bound on one point it is 


nose 
RSS 


bound on all, and it is known to all men that there was nothing | 
’ 2 


which both these gentlemen urged so vehemently as the liability in 


damages of Great Britain to the United States for the premature | 


concession of “ belligerent rights” to the insurgents. When arbi- 
tration was first talked of, Mr. Seward insisted on the submission of 
this point as essential,and Mr. Sumner treated * belligerent rights” 
in his speech as the “ fons et origo” from which all British respon- 
sibility to the United States flowed. Yet this claim the Admi- 
nistration has twice formally waived, the first time in General 
Girant’s first message, the sccond through the Commissioners 
negotiated the Washington Treaty. 


" ho 


} and 


What it will probably do by way of | 


(2) To shift the responsibility of making the claim | 


On these devices we have only to remark that it will not do | 


sider the attitude of Mr. Sumner, whichis understood to be a matter 
of much solicitude to this class of voters. In Texas there is a 
manifesto, signed by some of the most prominent Republican 
leaders, in favor of the Cincinnati movement; but, as a prominent 
Republican leader of Texas is not ipso facto a fair specimen of a re- 
former, it would be easy to attach too much importance to this piece 
of news; the Republican party of the South has not a history 
which would make it very weleome in the councils of a reformed 
party. In South Carolina the Republicans endorse the Administra- 
tion. In Louisiana, the Warmothites appear to be losing ground, 
the Custom-house faction, allied with Lieutenant-Governor 
Pinchbaeck (colored), have the State pretty much in their 
hands, and hold it at this present moment for General Grant. 

Alabama, the Administration is said to have “ hurt the party” by 
some of its recent appointments—the Mobile post-office baving 
been taken from a Mr. Bromberg and given to a Northerner, a Mr. 
Pierce, against whom the business men petitioned on the ground 
that he had taken liberties with the school fund of the State and 
did not inspire confidence. So, too, there is a wrangle about the 
Mobile assessorship of internal revenue. In the 
party is badly divided and without hope of carrying the State, and 
| the same is true of North Carolina and Virginia. In Arkansas 
there is open war between the Clayton faction and another; bu 
offices and money heal these divisions among brethren in that lati- 
tude, and nothing prevents the Administration from having Arkan- 
sas if it likes. In Florida, Reed, the Governor, by some heeus- 
pocus escaped trial before the Senate, and now issues his proclama- 
tion, adorned with ‘the great seal of the State,” to the effeet that, 
the High Court of Impeachment adjourned without finishing 
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| him, he is as good as ever, so he assumes the reins once more—and 
| seems likely to keep them. 

| 
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| One or two political signs at he § h are go . = 
wo political signs at the South are good, so far 
fas it is good to see the distinct abandonment of Alexander 
Stephensism in its extreme form. Mr. John Forsyth’s Register 
says that it *an support Mr. C. F. Adams for President on 
the Missouri platform. Mr. Stephens appears to be ready to 


postpone the formation ef a party with his favorite platform 
of glosses on the Constitution-as-it-was, and there are not many 
| Democratic editors who are nailing the flag to the mast. We 
| up here have something good to be set against all the office-holding 
corruption and greed which make the South such a spectacle in the 
eyes of most men who are not extreme partisans; but up here, too, 
the grounds for discouragement are not small. Our “ Reform 
| Legislature” has somehow turned out to be not very different from 
the Legislatures that the Ring bought and sold. Fenton-Conkiing 
disputes whether a Greeleyite or an anti-Greeleyite should have the 
speakership; how to keep in Senator Wood, bribed by Tweed and 
Jay Gould, and liable to expulsion; how to get Mr. Green out 
_ of our Comptroller's office, where we were all so glad to put him 
when the Tweed frauds were first discovered; how to deal with the 
| Seventy’s charter so as to have no minority representation and a 
fairer grab at the offices—these are the principal matters which 
have occupied the Legislature from which so much was expected, 
and a new point is given to a question which we asked last summer 
| When the attack on the Ring was begun—* Jimmy” O’Brien in the 
van—whether, considering all that we should have to reform, we 
had much in hand with which to effect a reformation. It suggesty, 


| also, the quéstion which more aud more people are every day asking 








themselves—whieh, we hope, will be faithfully pondered by every 
honest Republican—whether the Republican party, as at present 
constituted, is a party that can be trusted to do the work which is 
The latest rumor in New York polities is that, by 
an arrangement with the Administration managers, O’Brien is to 
have the mayoralty, and his Irish followers are to serve in the Ad- 
ministration ranks next fall. 


Most necessary. 


So Jar us we have observed the Philadelphia Press of late, we 
hould think its editor not altogether sincere in saying in his issue 
of the 8th: *‘ We anticipate no difficulty in giving our electoral vote 
to General Grant in November,” while we are quite prepared to be- 
lieve when he adds : “ but we do anticipate a sharp and angry strug- 
ele in the preceding October election.” In faet, polities in Pennsyl- 
Vania are in asad state at present, the Legislature that has just ad- 
journed having earned the usual reputation for wisdoin and incorrupti- 
bility, and done nothing to satisfy the reformers of the Fourth District 
but to admit Col. MeClure to his rightful seat—and that after a bold 
wttempt to overlook his case altogether. None of the measures he 
proposed got beyond the Senate, while, by an express act, a new 
judgeship was created for Mr. Briggs, the counsel of his fraudulent 
rival, Col. Gray, in appointing whom, by the way, Governor Geary 
is held to have violated the State constitution. The reformers 
seem to have been still further slighted in the provisions made by 
the Legislature for a constitutional convention, the bill allowing 
twenty-eight members at large to be chosen on tickets holding four- 
teen names, which of course divides the honors between the Re- 


publicans as a whole and the Democrats, but takes no account of 


third part ies. 


Ii the midst of the unpleasant feeling oceasioned by these 


circumstances, the Republicans meet to nominate a Governor 


for the next three years, with a result that will be known to our 
readers by the time this reaches them. 
the nomination of Gen. Hartranft, the present Auditor-General, had 
heen determined on by the regular party managers very much in 
the same way that Grant’s nominatien has been laid in advance 
upen the National Philadelphia Convention. The Press, which 
appears to acquiesce in the latter dictation, kicks against the former 
in the article from which we have quoted, and makes it clear that 
Gen. Hartranft is not acceptable to the reformers, and that the re- 
formers are worth conciliating. The General is, in short, a hench- 
man of Senator Cameron, and has too much need of the whitewash 
which the investigating committee in the Evans case gave him to 
excite enthusiasm amongst the foes of political corruption; and the 
weight of him is felt to be too great to be borne in the November 
election. 


The great diflicuity of the Cincinnati Convention is likely to be 
the tariff! Mr. Greeley and his friends from the East are anxious to 
have the tariff left an open question, on which the frfends of the new 
movement shall be at liberty to differ, as the members of the Re- 
publican party have been, but we do not see how such an arrange- 
ment can be made by any process short of self-stultification. The 
questions of greatest interest in polities for many years to come will 
be cconomical questions; thatis, such questionsas the nature, amount, 
and disposition of the taxes, the regulation of the curreney and 
banking, and the proper relation of Government to labor and eapital, 
just as for many years past slavery and the nature of the fede- 


{have been the main questions in polities. 


, 
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It has been casy 
chough, heretofore, to leave the tariff an open question; but we 
mich. as well talk of leaving civil-service reform an open question 
hereafter. The new party, therefore, if a new party there is to be, 
eannotl escape the necessity of taking some distinet ground on the 


ibject ef currency and taxation. An ambiguous or incompre- 


As we write, it looks as if 
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the party in power to avoid committing itself on doubtful points, 
but a party seeking power can play no such tricks. 


The editor of the Sun recently made divers serious charges 


against Mr. Robeson, the Secretary of the Navy. He accused him 
of entering into partnership with a sbip-chandler in Philadelphia 


| named Cattell, and through him making purchases of supplies of 


verious kinds for the navy, in which the Government had been 
swindled of over a million, and Robeson himself rose from poverty 
into affluence. There were other minor accusations, which there is 
no use in repeating, as they have not been made good. Mr. Robe- 


| son took the very sensible course of asking for a committee of in- 


vestigation, and before this committee Mr. Dana, the editor in ques- 
tion, was summoned, and asked te furnish his proof. He was ob- 
liged to confess that he had no personal knowledge of the truth 
or falsehood of the charges himself, and could not produce anybody 
who had. In short, the ease broke down totally. Now, we sincerely 
hope, in the interest of decency and of public morality, that this is 
the last display of this kind we shall have. The substitution of 
committees of investigation for libel suits is a serious matter for 
editors engaged in “ exposing ” people. 


When people hear, as they now hear, that though Mr. Dawes 


| will this week report a new tax-Dbill from the Committee of Ways 





| President’s action in the matter then? 


hensibie resolution, sueh as figures so prominently in most of the | 
current Republican platforms, will not do. It is all very well for 


and Means containing a careful revision of all existing legislation, 


| there is little or no chance of its passing, because there is little 


or no chance of the House and Senate agreeing on it, they will won- 
der what Congress has been holding the present session for. ‘The 
tariff bill which the House sent up to the Senate some weeks ago 
was sent back again by the Sevate so terribly amended that nothing 
was left of it except the House number, and the House not unnatu- 
rally treated it as to ail intents and purposes a new bill, and there- 
upon refused to act on it, and accused the Senate of violating the 
Constitution by “ originating bills for raising revenue.” The Senate 
is now said to be in such a huff that it will not give due con- 
sideration to any other revenue bill that comes up from the House, 
and thus the session will be closed fruitlessly in a senseless quarrel, 
or at the last moment some unconsidered farrago will be huddled 
through. In the meautime, the fate of business men whose affairs 
are affected by tariff legislation is pitiable enough. 


Harper's Weelly holds under advisement quite a list of questions 
about President Grant, which we put to the conductors of that jour- 
nal some time ago. We now wish to add two or three more. Is a 
President sincerely desirous of reforming the civil service who re- 
appoints tosuch an oflice as the Comptrollership of the Currency a man 
whose official conduct is at the time undergoing investigation by a 
cominittee of Congress? In case a President has not informed him- 
self of so important and so pertinent a fact as this which we men- 


| tion, would Harper's Weekly say that he is careful and intelligent in 


the discharge of the duties of his station, or would it say that he is 
not very intelligent in the discharge of them, and that he would 
seem to take too little interest in civil business ? In case a President 
did know that the appointee’s conduct was under investigation by 
the Banking Committee of the House of Representatives, and that 
there was very grave reason to believe the accused official to be guilty 
of criminal delinquency, what would Harper's Weekly siy of the 
We know what we should 
say under the cireumstances if we were supporters of the President’s 
renomination: we should say that we were supporting the renomi- 
nation of a President who, whatever else he might be, was in no 
danger of overworking himself in sincerely reforming the civil ser- 
vice. 


We shall now ourselves make a contribution to his defence which 
his supporters have in a most extraordinary manner left unsup- 
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plied (although it has, one would think, been within easy reach), 
by answering the charge made by the Liberal Republican platform, 
that he had “* packed” the Supreme Court for the purposes of the 
legal-tender decision. ‘The silence of the champions of the Admi- 
nistration on this point has led many people to believe that they 
thought packing the court a thing to be proud of. We have been 
assured, Within the last week, by Judge Hoar, the late Attorney- 
General—and he ought to know—that Judges Bradley and Strong 
were selected, and we believe nominated, several days before the 
first legal-tender decision was delivered, and before the Govern- 


| lish Republicans and their opponents in the House of Commons 


’ 


There is something almost silly in putting in the foreground of an 
agitation having for its object to induce a great and wealthy 
people to change the form of the government under which they 


, have lived for six centuries the argument that by so doing they 


would probably save two millions of dollars a year. Bat there 
also something monstrous aud absard inthe belief of the Conserya 
tives that the discussion of the form of the government even in « 


| day can be prevented by brute force, or that the fact that a republican 


ment knew what it would be; and that they were selected solely | 


with reference to their standing and character. Judge Strong had 


rendered a decision in favor of the constitutivonality of the act in the | 


State court, it is true, but so had almost all State judges before whom 
the question had been brought, and Mr. Bradley, though counsel to 
repudiating corporations, had advised them to pay their interest in 
eoin. We consider this a good and suilicient answer to one of our 
late questions, though it does vot change our opinion on the propriety 
or expediency of bringing up the legal-tender cases fora fresh de- 
cision when it was known that the advent of the new judges would 
cause the reversal of the first one, and when the majority in Con- 
gress had the power to add fresh members to the Court in their dis- 
cretion. A heavier blow at judicial independence, or one better 
‘aleulated to shake popular respect for the Supreme Court, could 
hardly have been struck. 


There appears to have been an unexpected transfer of Demo- 
cratic votes to the Republican side in Connecticut the other day, 
and unsupported assertions have been made that the transfer was 
effected in pursuance of directions from ex-Collector Murphy. 


This is the story: ‘Votes were openly bought,” says the 
New Haven Register, “in the First, Third, and Fourth 
Wards. In the Third Ward those Democrats who could be 


bought were paid immediately after their ballots were deposited. 
In at least one instance where there was doubt, the box-tender gave 
the voter a slip of paper on which was written, ‘This man voted all 
right.” In the large cities of Connecticut there are, of course, 
many ignorant and vicious voters whom Tweed could buy, whom 
anybody could buy, who are always for sale; and in such places an 
an ‘“‘endorsement of the Administration,” 
tration, in his favorite way. 
Democratic vote of New Haven, Hartford, and other cities was in 
great part because the ex-Collector’s talent was there vigorously 
employed. The returns show no falling off in the rural districts. 
There were, no doubt, local Democratic differences here and there 


or any other Adminis- 


is ex vi termini disloyal to the Queen is any longer a reason why be 
ought not to be listened to. But, then, there is one aspect of the 
case which is probably present to thousands of thoughtful minds 
in England, and must occur to all thoughtful observers everywhere, 
though our correspondent does not touch on it, and that is the tact, 
that a deep and widespread difference of opinion among a people as 
to what the form of their government ought to be is perhaps the 
greatest misfortune which can overtake a country. It 
nearly all political evils. It arrests all rational reform ; 


includes 


it destroys 


| patriotism ; and breeds hates which last centuries, and often makes 


The very marked falling off in the | 





all return to ways of pleasantness and paths of peace impossible. 


| The United States had a brief taste of it previous to the adoption 


of the present Constitution; the South has drunk deeply of it; and 
unhappy France has had the poison of it in her veins for eighty 
years. If England is now really about to enter on this great con- 
tention, as seems not altogether unlikely, it will need more wisdem 
and discretion than there is any good reason to look for to prevent 
it playing great and speedy havoe with all her glory and greatness. 


The Commercial Treaty between France and England has been 
formally ‘* denounced ”—that is, the required notice has been given 
by the French Government of its intention to abrogate it at the ex- 
piration of a vear. The London Economist treats the matter some 
what philosophically, and enumerates the changes likely to oeeur, as, 
first, a diminution of England’s exports to France, which, however, 
as the exports of [870 were in round numbers 856,000,000, while 
the imports (which will not be much, if any, diminished) were 
#126,000,000, will not be so serious as it seems; seeondly, a rise 


of from 10 to 15 per cent. en duty on woollens; third, a general rise, 


| probably heavy, on “raw materials” and on goods manufactured from 
Administration agent employing Murphy’s talent could easily procure | 


them; and, fourthly, heavy differential duties on English shipping. 


The French papers, which seldom discuss financial or economical 


which caused some of the cross-voting, but the other causeis held to 


have been the more operative one. It will becurious to watch during the 
coming struggle and see whether the ex-Collector will put the native 
managers up to any new thing in guile, traud, corruption, trickery, 
mendacity, and general political knavery, or whether, on the other 
hand, Mr. Barnum’s fellow-citizens will be able to teach Thomas 
himself some new forms of political roguery. They are sharp in 
Connecticut; and the closeness of their political contests has made 
even some of the deacons go near to be thought but little better than 
some of the wicked about election time. Only last year, asound De- 
mocrat of Fairfield County, afier having been at great charges in 
keeping six electors in a state of continued alcoholic nareosis for a 


week, and up to the very verge of the election, had his whole lot of 


drunkards stolen out of the shed by a neighbor, a Republican deacon, 
who at once loaded a wagon with them, and voted them as soon as the 
polls were open, thus preventing a Democratic gain and uniting 
morality and cheapness in a way that should be the envy of Tom, 
both as a Christian and as a collector and disburser. 


The letter of our English correspondent gives what we believe to 
be the rational and fair view of the recent performances of the Eng- 


questions, generally express the hope that some means of renewing 


the treaty will be found before the vear expires. 


Prince Bismarek is still hotly engaged in his new tight with the 
Ultramontanes over the educational question, and it is safe to pre- 
diet that, if his health lasts, the Ultramontanes will get the worst of 
it, as he is bringing into play every weapon within his reach. The 
Bishop of Ermeland has excommunicated two of his flock for declar- 
ing against the dogma of infallibility.§ This is illegal without the 


' consent of the Government, so the Bishop has been called on to ex- 


; retracts, his own salary will be withdrawn. 


plain his violation of the law: and one of the excommunicated, a 
schoolmaster, is retained in his position, while the other, a canon, is 
still paid his salary; and it is announeed that unless the Bishop 
At Cologne, another 
bishop has forbidden the performance of mass in the garrison chureh, 
because the Government lent the building to the Old Catholics. 
But the general in command ordered the military chaplains to dis- 
regard the prohibition, and while one of them sides with the bishop, 
the other reads mass as usual. Saxony and Baden have followed 


the lead of Prussia on the educational question. Baden has even 


, forbidden monks to teach, and is leaving the Old Catholic priests 

in the enjoyment of their salaries and the possession of their 

churches; and, to crown all, Dr. Déllinger has been eulogizing 
Luther in his lectures at the Munich University as an intellectual 
| Titan and the greatest genius Germany ever produced, and as 
' blameworthy only in abrogating the episcopal office. 
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MAY DEMOCRATS BE REFORMERS? 
\V" all agree that the Democratic party has no high aims, no 
' 


riotic intentions; its purpose seems to be simply to get 


er; and the only plea which can make its existence 


lop’ t } 
ait, biahOd pete 
' 


and seifish- 


excusable is that there is so much looseness, vulgarity, 


ness among the managers of the party which rules the country, that 
it may pay to keep up a politieal organization for the sole office of 
ehronie and interminable opposition. This is the national impression 


>, 


about the Democratic party, and it is the truth. Sut our im- 
pressions about the composition of the party need, we think, some 
examination and revision. The common view is that it is composed 
of selfish demagocues, disagreeable village malcontents, and * the 
lrish vote.” Where we do not think of individual Democrats, and 
just summon before our minds a Democrat—the typical Democrat— 
half a glance suflices to satisfy us that there is something bad about 
the whole stamp of him, something in his style of thought and 
speech essentially mean. But let us not be content with this im- 
pression. It must be remembered that the aggregate Republican 
iajority in the United States is but 40,000 out of 5,000,000. Taking 
the Irish vote at the largest possible reckoning, there should remain 
an immense number of the native voters of the Democratic ticket 
who, it is to be hoped, are better than the typical Democrat. 

State standing so high as Connecticut for wealth and intelligence 
has the two parties almost evenly balanced. We wish now to ask 
whoare Democrats; to examine the composition of the party ; and to 
see if there be any among them who may make material for sup- 
porters of reform. Can they be of any service against Tweed and 
Murphy, the Tammany frauds, the civil-service vulgarities and 
abominations? or must they remain to the end of the chapter in 
American politics the sons of Belial and the children of darkness ? 
For some of them we think there is hope. The managers of the Re- 
publican party organization do not believe it, or at least do not de- 
sire to believe it. They are like the old lady who said, “The Uni- 
versalists expect that all will be saved, but we look for better 
things.” 

The Irish are the most conspicuous, fundamental, and inevitable 
members of the party. The first Irish immigrants were, no doubt, 
attracted by the name, and they found it what its name indicated, 
the real Democratic party of the country. Each successive gene- 
ration of immigrants went where their fathers had gone before them. 

‘hey could not be said to have belonged to the party, for, of course, 
they had no opinions; they huddled together in it by the common 
sregarious instinct. The fact that the Republican party seemed to 
be the Know-Nothing party reinspired with a new idea, helped to 
perpetuate their opposition. Antagonism to their rivals in the field of 
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chasers all over that country. They and the manufacturers reaped 
great profits from the want of ready money at the South, and the 
the planters were willing to pay for credit. They knew 
their southern customers and liked them. From childhood habit 
had used them to the idea that over a large part of the Union men 
and sold. The Constitution was said to acknowledge 
the existence of slavery, and they revered the Constitution. They 


large prices 


were bought 


| revered tlie Union, and the Abolitionists they regarded as the ene- 


| mies both of the Union and the Constitution. 


| 





labor, the negroes, finished whatever remained to be done. Itis cer- | 


tain that the Irish immigrants will continue to be Democrats during 


| 


the lifetime of the Democratic party—perhaps during the lifetime | 


of any party ealled by that name. 


The native Americans who com- | 


posed the party before the war were acted upon by two classes of | 


influences. Upon many the older and purer enthusiasm of the 
party still exercised its spell. People who only know the name of 
Democrat from its recent associations, cannot conceive what that 
name meant to men who were boys when Andrew Jackson was Pre- 
sident. To us, as we see it on the printed page, the word has an 
expression sinister and forbidding. To them its syllables repre- 
sented liberty, simplicity, purity, hope for mankind, and the belief 
in the devotion and competency of the people. What America was 
to the world, the Democratic party was to America. Some one told 
General Jackson that a distinguished German travelling here had 
remarked to him that all the intellect and culture of the country 
seemed to be on the side of the Whigs. ‘You should have told 
him,” 
of the country was upon ours.” 
quite so high atone. Were Pendleton or Fernando Wood to make 
such a speech, cach would laugh at the other. 

There are at the North a great many people who relied upon the 
South for trade and employmeut. Our merchants had their pur- 


exclaimed Jackson with ire, “ that all the virtue and integrity | 
Democrats nowadays do not take | 


There were two pas- 
sions which patriots felt in that time—the old passion for the Union, 
and the new passion to purge the country of the imperfection of 
slavery. Men were Democrats or Republicans as one or the other 
of these sentiments predominated in them. Both sentiments were 
noble. The man who loved the Union so entirely that he dreaded 
the agitation of any question that might in the slightest degree en- 
danger it, did not seem to himself or to his family a very terrible 
person. If he had personal or commercial relations with the South, 
or if he were a Democrat by education and association, these things 
made it all the easier for him to believe himself the only pure poli- 
tician in America. 

Secession came, and the winter of 1860 and 1861 found us pretty 
much all Democrats. Some of the States modified their fugitive 
slave laws; the position of the country seemed to be that everything 
must be sacrificed to the Union—which was just the position of the 
Democrats before the war. Very few people yet contemplated the 
possibility of war, or believed that we would or could invade the 
Southern States and compel them back into the Union. And had 
we kept on feeling in that way, we could not have done it. But sud- 
denly out of the clouds there fell upon the hearts of men a joyous 
enthusiasm, an impulse to defend the Union to the last, and the be- 
lief that we could do it successfully by force of arms. This senti- 
ment was a surprise to the very men it aroused. But it took all 
hearts by storm; the sweep of the impulse was irresistible; none, 
not even the Democrats, could withstand it. They either said noth- 
ing or they fancied that at the end of a ninety days’ skirmish the 
South would return, that we should shake hands, and should love each 
other better than ever. The most patriotic and, we suppose, the 
worthiest of the Democrats made up their minds that the duty of 
the hour, or the year, or the decade, was to crush the rebellion, and 
such substantially came over to the Republicans. But as the com- 
bat deepened, and successive Bull Runs taught us their bitter les- 
sons, a large portion of the old Democrats began to draw themselves 
apart. They believed we should never beat the rebels, and, with in- 
conceivable folly, they imagined the possibility of a peaceable settle- 
ment of our differences. So soon as the wedge was entered, the old 
habits of thought and the old associations were toe strong for the 
fresh ideas of the war. As the South was again and again success- 
ful, the cause of the North became more and more identified with 
that of abolition. Necessary violations of law furnished the Demo- 
crats with grievances. The public lost patience, and began to call 
them bad names. This, of course, has intensified and embittered 
their hostility. The vitality the party has exhibited since is not at 
all difficult to explain. Of late, many things have come to pass to 
make it easy to see how any man who was a Democrat during the 
war should have been an intenser Democrat after the war. There 
has been something in the general intent of the controlling power of 
the country to fill any conservative with disgust, and to root in him 
a heartier satisfaction with himself and a profounder contempt for 
his rulers. One recent principle of the Republican party may be 
fairly formulated as follows: to break the law is a commendable 
thing if you have a good reason, an excusable thing if you have a 
good pretext. We passed the Fifteenth Amendment by readmitting 
into the Union a few rebel States on condition that they should ac- 
cept it. The incidents of Andrew Johnson’s impeachment—the con- 
struction of the oath to vote according to the “law and the testi- 
mony,” as permitting senators to vote as they thought best for the 
interests of the country; the visiting committees who came to ex- 
postulate with senators sworn to vote according to the “law and 
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the testimony ”; the clergy who came to pray with them ; the avowed 
intention of the Republicans to put out Johnson in order to make way 
for Wade, who was to use the civil-service to elect the next Presi- 
dent, and so “‘save the country” for the twentieth time—all these pro- 
ceedings are so outrageous that they now read more like farce or 
burlesque than history. If we did not know what great things the 
Republican party has done, we should wonder how it survived such 
a record. 

Such was the Democratic party of the North during and sinee 
the war. If we remember with any gratitude the 500,000 soldiers 
who perished in the struggle, we can never consent that the party 
which was sneering, dabbling, and hindering while they were fighting 
shallin its old form and character again come to the front. But in 
case the field of politics breaks up and readjusts itself, is there any 
portion of the Democratic party which we can turn to good account 
in the formation of a national party of reform? We all of us know 
individual Democrats who are very nice people. They are some of 
them good husbands and good fathers; they pay their debts, are 
often religious, ete. Yet taken together they go to make up this 
dreadful Democratic party. Eliminate from a respectable Democrat 
his democracy, separate him from his evil associations, and we be- 
lieve you can make of him a useful citizen in the new era of our po- 
lities. Ceteris paribus, an old Republican will be a better reformer 
than an old Democrat. In constituting the new reform party, we 
must rely mainly upon what has been the great, enduring, patriotic, 
heroic, national party of the country. Hatred of slavery and hatred 
of robbery may be the qualities of men slightly differing in their 
mental constitutions, but they both have at the root the love of justice 
and of publie purity. The fact that a man did not rightly discern 
the duty of the hour in 1864 is prima facie evidence that he will not 
discern it correctly in 1872. Yet the qualities which fit men to act 
intelligently in the two periods are not identical. Sympathy, indig- 
nation, love of perfection, made men Republicans in 1256. The mass 
of that great reform party which is hereafter to rule this country, 
or at least to endeavor to purify it, will be eomposed of men who 
unite these qualities to others not necessary to the patriot of 1k5G—a 


clearer discernment and firmer texture of mind, the knowledge of 


a rogue or demagogue at sight, and the hearty detestation of him 
and his kind. It will happen, however—it has happened—that men 
who had heart enough to set their faces against slavery, have been 
so demoralized by laissez-faire and loose impressions that they 
may not see that civil-service reform is imperative, or that it is any 
wrong for a cabinet minister to break the law a little. We ean 
easily conceive of aman whose instincts led him aright on the negro 
question saying upon the doctrine of rotation in oflice that every 
dog should have his day; we can conceive of him endorsing as most 
original and statesmanlike the remark of Mr. Morton that ** we have 


upon the whole the best civil service in the world.” Down in his 


heart such a person believes Tweed not a bad sort of fellow. He 


thinks that it is very well for Mr. Tom Murphy to get his $50,000 a 


year (he would take it, he knows, if he could get it) while Mr. | 


Clinch does the work and is content with a twelfth of the pay. He 
believes a good politician to be one who * sticks to his friends,” and 
he thinks these new-fangled people are making an unnecessary fuss 
about things with which he has been long familiar, and whieh no- 
body ever before thought of finding fault with. On the other hand, 
a man whose instincts, interests, and prejudices did not — him 


to espouse the cause of the slave, might have a respect fo ‘hni- | 
calities and restrictions, a love of order, and a wholesome de ‘testation 


Sta 
of public thieves which would make him excellent material in the 
work of reform. 


THE PROPER AND IMPROPER USE OF JUDGES. 

TE publish in another column a letter which illustrates in a 
\\ striking way the danger of mixing up legislative and judicial 
or legislative and administrative functiot 
too, the widespread tendency of the day to forget that there is such 
a danger. In Missouri, people have been seized by the prevailing 
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mania for issuing bonds in aid of railroads, and they sad led the 
judges with the duty of seeing that the bonds were % operly issved. 
The result has been what might have been expected. The speen 
lators are § voing to work to get judg s elected for the express pui 
pose of getting bonds “ approved,” aud judges already on the be teh 
have joined the rings, and have * approved” 
in the Cass County 


bonds fraudulentiy, 2s 
seandal, for a share of the plunder. Our cor- 
respondent says the people in Missouri are becoming roused, and 
will put a stop to these performances. We hope he is right; in- 
deed, we must believe he is right, because if such things did no 
rouse people, and were not stopped, society would go to piece 
But we may be permitted, in the light of our own experience in this 
State, to doubt whether they will go to work in the right way, and 
take such measures as will not only put an end to existing abuses 
but will prevent their recurrenee. If there be any State which ha 
been scourged and tormented by a corrupt judiciary, it is this. tn 
deed, we believe no community of ancient or modern times has ev. 
produced such a pair of judges as we are at this moment tryin 
bring to justice. There have been judges as corrupt, perhaps, as 
either Barnard or Cardozo, but there never have been judges us 
shameless in their corruption and as open in their defianee of pab 
lic opinion ; and the appearance of the * rowdy” on the beneh 
the person of Barnard is something absolutely novel, not in degree 
only but in kind. Moreover, the question of the purification of the 
judiciary has been all but universally admitted to be the main gues- 
tion of the present reform movement. All are agreed that no legis 
lation will mend our case as long as the criminals have confederates 
on the bench. We think we may also assert contidently that it is 
very generally admitted that these infamous judges are the rinree 
and legitimate products of the system under which they are selecte 
—that is, that Barnard and Cardozo are not accidents, but the 
result of the working of a law which produces bad judges as surely 
as dirt produces vermin. Bad men will oceasionally make their 
appearance in the judicial office under ali systems, but the peculiar 


‘ 


iat 
kind of badness displayed by Barnard and Cardozo is the special 
product of our system. 

Now, the most prominent feature of our system is that it makes 
a seat on the bench the reward of adhesion to a political party, and 
makes the retention of it dependent on subservience to the party. 
In other words, the judge is expected to use his office administy: 
tively for the benetit of the party in all eases in which the party is 
interested; and he is expected to maintain an active or, at all 
events, open connection with it while off duty 





The appearance of 
New York judges as members of party committees, and in party 
caucuses, and as speakers at political meetings, long ago ceased to 
be a seandal, and pecans in this city almost a necessity of their 
| position. Barnard and Cardozo differed from many others of their 
| colleagues in this matter only in earrying out the new theory of 
| their position to its extreme limits in practice. Our experience of 
the results of this state of things would, one would think, have in- 
spired reformers at least with a salutary dread of everything tend- 
ing even remotely to draw judges into the political arena; but if we 
are to judge by what has happened at Albany, it has done nothing 
of the kind, for the Senate has actually proposed under the new cliar- 
ter to give the ; ne area of the members of the Police Board to 
Judges Curtis and Sedgwick—that is, to impose on them, over and 
| above their judicial functions, other funetions which are purely 
administ: ative, and which no man ean discharge in this city without 
either lending himself to party maneuvres or being suspected 
These two gentlemen were elected to the bench under 
the influence of the reform movement last fall. 


1 
; . * since an 
lighest standing and 


of doing so. 
They are men of 
character, and are absolutely incapable of 
abusing any powers with which they may be armed; but even if 
they had the time and kind of knowledge necessary for the proper 
selection of Police Commissioners, they could not, in the present 
condition of our politics, choose them without exposing themselves 
| to the imputation of jobbery from some quarter or other, and an 


| imputation of this kind, trom whatever quarter, is certain to injure a 
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judge, for it is not only necessary to the proper administration of 
justice that a judge should be pure, but that everybody should be- 
lieve him to be pure, and should have no show of reason for think- 
ing him otherwise. In other words, vou cannot set a judge to doing 
any work but judging without seriously diminishing his usefulness, no 
matter how upright he may be, and there is no place in the Union 
in which this multiplication of duties is attended with greater dan- 
ger than in this city. 

The failure of the charter may perhaps prevent this scheme 
from being carried out; but the fact that it has been seriously 
contemplated in a reform legislature shows how far we are still 
from having reached a solid foundation for our attempts at re- 
construction ; and this may be said of reformers in other places than 
in New York. A kind of latent Ceesarism is constantly showing 
itself in these attempts, by which we mean a disposition to rely on 
the greatness or goodness of some individual to help us out of our 
sloughs. We all remember that most ludicrous incident of the re- 
form movement—the recognition of Barnard by a portion of the 
reform press as an upright magistrate and patriotic citizen, when 
he first granted the Foley injunction. Since then there has 
been always somebody in particular whose removal or 
would ruin us. There is always somebody 
is standing between us and 


absence 
vhose heroic virtue 
perdition, and whom we are ex- 
pected to trust to or “stand by,” if we ever expect to work our 
way out to firm ground. But if there be any way well settled by 
innumerable examples and warnings, it is that a community like 
ours, or indeed any community, cannot be saved either by in- 
dividual virtue or courage. The supply of saviours of seciety 
is limited, and must always be limited. We have, and shall al- 
ways have hereafter, to trust the conduct of our affairs to the 
average man, and we can only improve the mind and morals 
of the average man by improving the mind and morals of the 
community, and should never count on his proving a hero every 
day. The lamentations one coustantly hears over his incapacity 
and dishonesty in office are really, considering the temptations to 
which we expose him and the sacrifices we expect of him, simply 
lamentations that he is any lower than the angels. We put him in 
office on low pay for short terms, and then wail and gnash our teeth 
and despair of society when we find he has been cheating and ne- 
glecting his business to attend caucuses. We put him on the bench 
and surround him with all sorts of inducements to sell or deny or 
delay justice, and then, when we discover that he has fallen, ean 
think of no better remedy than putting another man of the same 
kind in his place under precisely the same conditions. 

The tirst and great condition of all administrative and judicial 
reform is to take it for granted that there is a great deal o° human 
nature in man, even in the best man, and that every man loves the 
good things of this life—viz., money, social consideration, freedom 
from the paltrier cares, and security for his old age. These are what 
everybody is striving for, and we cannot get people to stop striving 
for them by giving them judgeships or places in the custom-house. 
What we have to do is to turn their eagerness for them to account, 
and make them enure to the public advantage instead of te the pub- 
lic injury The second is the substitution of real for sham responsi- 
bility ; thatis, we must make all officers accountable for their man- 
ner of performing their duties, not to the universe, or posterity, or 
‘their own conscience,” or *‘ the people,” or “ the great party,” and 
at some future and undefined period, but to John Brown or James 
Smith on the first day of the quarter. Moreover, we must remem- 
her that human nature, even at its best, is weak, and that one of 
the most efficacious ways of keeping man good is to renrove as far as 
possible from his path all temptations to be bad. 

PELLEGRIN’S CARICATURES. 
\V wish some such service could be rendered American polities as Mr. 
Vellogrini has rendered English politics in his Vanity Fair caricatures. 
We think, for example, that if the American voter could take a good look at 
a portrait of Mr. Lect a8 Mr. Pellegrini would draw it, a portrait giving with 
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a slight, emphasizing exaggeration the essential character of the man, and 
his personal appearance as visible in the vestibules of our hotels, there would 
not long be danger that a young gentleman of Mr. Leet’s apparent value 
would continue to figure as the incubus of the port of New York. One can 
easily fancy what would be the result if, instead of taking our notions of 
general-order men and great statesmen from Senator Howe’s Report and the 
Congressional Globe (revised), or from the great statesman’s “home organ,” 
we could have an opportunity to study “the attitude, the gesture, the expres- 
sion of face which often so ernelly epitomize the man” who passes before the 
eye of Mr. Pellegrini. Its retina may be said to reflect with absolute faithful- 
ness a sort of selection from the traits which are truly characteristic, and 
which give one not the whole man as the man would like to be seen and as 
his friends may see him, but which give the main drift of his nature—the 
man as the world would know him if the world could get at him and see him 
closely. This is, we think, to be said of the best of these pictures. Of course, 
it happens that in turning over the leaves of this third volume of the “ Va- 
nity Fair Album” we come upon pictures which give no clear indication of 
character ; and that we find some of thein to be caricatures of oddities of 
feature and dress rather than revelations of character. But usually in such 
cases we find, too, that photographs of the originals would hardly be other 
than this; to “draw three sou!s out of one weaver” is what the utmost skill 
of the caricaturist will not do unless the three souls are there to be drawn. 
But it is impossible to believe that Lord Ebury, for instance, “ A Common 
Prayer Reformer,” who “ believes in the value of good intentions of a mild 
nature,” is not truly depicted in the so-called caricature. Dress, pose, ex- 
pression—everything shows us the well-meaning gentleman, not in robust 
health, with excellent intentions, who goes sniffing up to great reforms, 
timidly fussing about the surface of them, deprecating attention to the real 
core of them, anxious to make a superficial cover for them, frightened at the 
thought of joining battle on the main issue, and seriously believing that, if 
only certain changes were made in the Prayer-Book, nobody would any longer 
be discontented with existing religious systems. What would not become 
of numbers of our political reputations were their owners exposed to the 
searching eye and the skilful hand of such an observer as takes Lord Ebury’s 
likeness? Wesee that iv the latter half of the “ Album” the pictures by 
Mr. Pellegrini are few, and that his place is occupied, though it is not filled, 
by another artist. Would it be possible, we wonder, for some one of our 
illustrated journals to secure him for a while? He would be invaluable in a 
country where popular knowledge of the measures and policy of public men 
is necessarily slight, and in which the popular instinct for character might 
count for so much in shaping public opinion. For example, the best statis- 
tician in the world, and the wisest political economist opposing a showy 
financial policy, fall of brag, and which he might believe to be the most 
ignorant tifling with national interests, would talk many months before he 
could produce the impression which a pictorial analyst of character would 


| in ® moment produce by a well-accented portrait of a finance minister 


with the look and air, say, of a hardware dealer, who might expect to be 
made, in due course, Selectman and Town Treasurer. Or the malicious ene- 
mies of a senator accused of much thievery might quadruple their chances 
of unseating him if they could secure from Mr. Pellegrini a good portrait of 
him in the aet of “hurling back ” the charges upon which they hoped to get 
him out of the Senate, and, if justice should be done, into jail. The eye that 
saw aud the hand that drew one of these English personages now before us— 
the gentleman with Pecksniffian unctuousness of face and ill-distributed obesity 
of figure ; with the sly, watchful, sidelong glance ; the meek, pietistic expres- 
sion, 80 marked in many faces which are so extremely pious that it is not as 
being good that one speaks of them; with the peculiar air which is worn by 
men of a certain degree of sincerity when they become converts to a creed at 
the moment popular—the eye which saw these traits, and the hand which 
could so well portray them all, would be better than much foolscap 
covered with charges and specifications in letting us all know the real char- 
acter of the senator, always sound on the popular main question, always for 
all subsidies, and whose whole political life recks with jobbery. The af- 
fected heartiness, the sleepless and vigilant selfishness which it covers, the 
cunning which schemes unrestingly for plunder, and, though incapable of real 
political thought and indifferent to progress, deludes simple people by zeal- 
ous ardor for any project of “ advanced thought ”—these traits Mr. Pellegrini 
would find as fully embodied in some of our Indian Ring senators and Rail- 
road Ring senators as ever he found narrow ecclesiasticism and inability to 
reason embodied in Archbishop Manning, or the honest arrogance, intoler- 
ance, and hardness of the illiberal education in Professor Huxley. 

We already have in this country an English artist who has made a repu- 
tation for himself by his work for the periodical press in England, and who 
is now doing good work for Frank Leslie’s Iilustrated Paper. But Mr. Matthew 
Morgan’s best cartoons, done for the Tomahawk, bad for their distinctive merit 
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not divination of character, but an effective and imaginative handling of 
some situation setting forth sternly aud even grimly, rather than humorously, 

some moral lesson. Such was the cartoon containing the Prince of Wales and 

George the Fourth, made at a time when the Prince’s conduct was most 

severely and openly reprehended, in which he appears as Hamlet, rushing 

forward after The Ghost, and, as be advances, addressing his profligate 

relative with the words, “Go on! I'll follow thee.” Such, too, was the car- 

toon in which the Press is represented as the Man with the Muck-Rake de- 

seribed by Bunyan. In the only one yet published of Mr. Morgan’s attempts 
to practise in Mr. Pellegrini’s field, we do not see much promise that he is 

to give us the true character-caricature portraits of American public men. 

The picture of Mr. Sumner, the first of the series, is fairly good asa likeness ; 

put the accentuation which would bring out the leading traits of his well- 

marked and uncomplex nature is not suecessful—if, indeed, it was at all 

endcavoered. No doubt much that is good, but, no doubt, too, nothing that 

is of the best will be done by forsaking Mr, Pellegrini’s plan of making 
fidelity of inner portraiture the principal object, and keeping partisan con- 

siderations altogether out of sight. In his very best productions, everything, 

let alone partisan considerations, is subordinated to the divining power; in 

others of his pictures there is more or less insistence on secondary matters, 

but a partisan he has never been charged with being. We have even fancied 

that we could detect a detachment, we cannot say contemptaous—rather a 

good-natured, tolerating detachment, not only from English parties, but from 

the people itself—as if the foreigner were always saying to himself “ These 
English” as he gently satirized them. Still, personal portraiture is never 
sacrificed. But the Mr. Sumner of Mr. Morgan's picture is not Mr. Sumner ; 
it is the great and good and mild Republican statesinan of the present week, 
who is in favor of General Amnesty and Civil-Service Reform, aud, if opposed 
to the renomination of General Grant, opposed to it on grounds of high 
polity. And the picture has this other fault, springing perhaps from the 
same source, that it tends towards the lowest level of Mr. Nast, who is an 
effective caricaturist and pictorial satirist when he has coarse subjects to 
deal with, as Tweed’s fatness and the prognathous face of a Sixth Ward 
rioter, but whose highest level is not that of Mr. Morgan’s model, nor that of 
Mr. Morgan himself, and whose lowest is suited to the sense and taste of in- 
genuous youths employed in stables and behind bars. Because Mr. Nast 
draws Mr. Schurz as a person with extravagantly long legs, and then writes 
underneath, “ A tower of strength,” Mr. Morgan, an artist of imaginative 
power, with a sense of humor, and no capacity for buffoonery, need hardly 
diminish Mr. Sumner’s longitudinal extension aud give his trame greater 
compactness. It may, however, well be doubted if Mr. Morgan's talents will 
evable him really to emulate Mr. Nast; and, as we have said, we doubt if 
he does well to emulate Mr. Pellegrini in the particular field in which the 
latter has attained a skill which, so far as we know, is certainly pre-eminent, 
if indeed it is not unique. Mr. Morgan is too good in his own field to make 
it probable that he is to be eminent in Mr. Pellegrini’s also, and we shall 
still wish for Leets, and Brownlows, and O’Briens, and Alvords, and Wades, 
and Murphys, and Logans, and Ingallses, and Bankses, and Fentons, from 
the hand of the magician himself. 

All of our readers who have it for one of their amusements to study the 
physiognomies of celebrated people we strongly advise to procure these 
Vanity Fair albums. This latest of them contains the portraits of fifty-two 
persons, mostly English, of whom one is constantly hearing and whose faces 
one would be glad to examine. As is said in the preface to the “ Album,” 
which speaks of the necessity for such pictures as these, we are apt, unless 
we are very careful, to substitute for the real men whose books we read, 
whose speeches we hear, whom we make our leaders, the strangest mon- 
sters—distorted creatures, whose component parts have relations very dif- 
ferent from those which are borne to each other by the component parts of 
the actual being. Thus we deceive ourselves, and prepare ourselves to be 
deceived by others, and often to be wofully undeceived. Think, for ex 
ample, how we all said to ourselves that Mr. Butler was a good enough 
man who certainly had energy and resources, and how we then went on to 
believe all that Mr. Parton said when he told us that Mr. Butler was the 
best of men, and a man of extraordinary energy and boundless resources, 
and how we have since, by sad experience of Mr. Butler's energy and re 
sources, been obliged to learn that the tale is not all told about him when his 
energy and resources have been dilated upon, and that something still remains 
to be said about the effrontery of him, the dishonesty, the ignobleness, the 
cunning, the treachery, and the other qualities which, make him so valuable 
a friend to his country, and which his honest countenance so plainly reveals 
It is sifnificant, by the bre, that in his life of our favorite general, Mr. Par- 
ton put fer a portrait of the hero an engraving of the profile ettlines of a 
portrait buet of Butler, the seniptor of which was one of that bord of artists 
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Pellegri t, @ry 
ing us the testimony of the gentleman's own face, would probably have 
telegrams and some millions of t 


who “ idealize ” portraits by leaving out the likeness. Mr 


saved us the incident of the barrel of 


money which we paid for repudiation speeches by Mr. Butler and oth 

In the case of scores of English public men. the Er h public will hav 
little exense if it makes any such egregions Dhuiader as made in Mr 
Butler’s case. Some of the pictures seem to us mictakes—as, for ipstan 
that of the Emperor of Germany, drawn by Mr. Vellewrini’s associate, w 

we take to be, on the whole, the worst in the book, and to be appropriate! 
accompanied by the accompanying letterpress. We are not reaily comy 
tent to speak of the drawing, coloring, and the other technical matters ; but 
we may say, under correction, that in these respects, as well as the others 


to us more important, the picture shows the sort of ignorance and ba} 
which the letterpress 


sous and events outside of a certain 


coustantly shows when it attempts to speak of p 


semi-social, semi-journalistic circle o 


London “society.” This is not saying that the letterpress is not of 


clever; it is sufficiently smart, and the writer of it has not yet attoin 
omniscience ; but it will be pronounced good when one 
wide range of topies with which * 
liar, or at least take a look at. 


ferior to his associate ; one does not learn 


thinks of the vers 


Jehu Junior” had to make himeselt tan 
It was matter of course that he should be 
all about the inside of Mr. 7 


nyson’s head, Mr. Darwin's, Archbishop Manning's, Millais’s, and Bisma 


so easily and quickly as a gifted persoa, with a sympathetic iinag 
draws the outside appearances of these gentlemen. It would be curious, by 
the way, to enquire what Mr. Pellegrini thinks of the lotterpress w 
accompanies bis portrait of Mr. Millais at the easel and in front of the figure 
of a woman which he is painting. 

But if “Jehu Junior” is not a prodigy, and if some of the pictures are not 


of much consequence, most of them will, we think, be found instructive aud 
very entertaining. 


So tar as we know Professor Huxlev, for example, wi 


should say that this picture of him is perfection. Tt makes him, we suppos 


a little harder-featured than a photograph would, but no photograph could 
so well depict him—his pugnacity, his strong sense, his frankness, his want 
of ideality, his martinet trimness, his alertness of intellect, and readin t 


give and take. ; 
in it—the man who can reason subtly if one will only 
aceept his dreams as data, and call wire-drawing argumentation; ¢! 

eager ascetic, in whose hands the priestly office is in no danger of not being 


So, too, of the portrait of Manning; all of him is te be st 


rive hi 


mi his premise 


magnified ; the medieval monk, superimposed upon the well-bred En 
man of “ elegant scholarship,” whose intellect neither nature nor education 


ever fitted to take hold upon the realities of lite. Lord El 
have spoken of. Among others that are good we should name Mr, Miall’s 
Captain Eyre Shaw's, Mr. Monsell’s, Mr. ; 


really excellent picture of an excellent iace, full of intelligence and bres 


uurVy Ss portrait we 
t 


Borthwick’s, Count. Citd: 


a 
ing—Lord Laurence’s, Mr. Tennyson's, Sir Francis Grant's, and that of * the 
Tichborne claimant,” whom Mr. Pellegrini evidently did not conceive to be t 

genuine Sir Roger. 


Good, too, though not by Mr. Pellegrini, are the pictures 


of Mr. Matthew Arnold—though his self-consciousness and grimace are made 
too prominent—Mr. Dawson-Damer, Mr. Whyte-Melville, Sir Charles Dilke, 


and Mr. Voysey. 
done injustice ; but he has made an entertaining caricature which answers } 


To Mr. Darwin. the artist—Mr. Pellegrini’s associate—ba 


intention of extorting a momentary laugh by making Darwin's figure sng 
gest the ancestral monkey, while the savant’s face, fully human, wears a 
leering grin of enjoyment at the perplexity into which he has thrown all his 
fellow-descendauts from Adam. Parson Knak, of 
the earth is flat and that it does not go round the suo, 
happy as a child,” let the men of science say what they like, 
much pleased with this picture. 


Jerlin, who knows that 
and who is * as 
would be yer 
. 
ENGLAND. 
Lonvon, March 22, 172 
\ FE have seen the end—at least for the preseut—of the great Dilke agita 
tion. 
of Commons which we have lately been accustomed to regard as character 


The House resolved it 


the Hous 


On Tuesday last, one of those scenes took place in 


istic of the ill-regulated minds of French Republicans. 


self, for more than an hour, into a howling and disorderly mob. Whea strangers 
were readmitted—for some member, jealows of the honor of a great legislative 


riod of the dis 


assembly, had insisted upon their withdrawal! at an early p 
turbances—the opinion of the speaker was) 
point. 
to crow like a cock. 





ig invoked upon ‘y singular 
He was asked, that is, whether it is parliamentary for @ gentleman 
Mr. Brand had no diflicalty in 
H added that he 


order, ‘ 


i } “yy. 
declaring 


Was distinctly out of and he had nerer witnessed a 
acene in the Heuse which 


mated expression of political septiment desert a text 
rr 


tin, The history of this ani 


gave him so much pi 


words of explanatian, 
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Sir C. I 


enabling the House to enquire i 


Jilke had brought forward a motion for certain papers, with a view to 


e civil list. His object was, of course, 





to have an opportunity of justifi himself for the now celebrated New- 
castie speech. It was generally felt, even by Conservatives, that after the 
bitter attacks which hal been made upon him he had a1 rat to a patient 
hearing, and according!y the House ied to a long and, it must be ad 
mitted, dull declamation setting forth the right of the House to enquire into 


the employment of the Civil List funds, and giving reasons for presuming the 


existence of a certain number of abuses. The matter has been discussed too 
fully to be worth further examination. Stir Charles has abandoned the really 
erious charge that the Queen had net paid her income tax accerding to 


promise, and the grievances which he alleged to exist were not of themselves 
of any serious moment. If Mr. Gladstone had consented to give some of the 
papers requested, or if he had contined himself to a brief refusal, on the 
ground of the republican animus displayed by Sir Charles, there would 
probably have been an end of the matter. He chose, instead of this, to de- 
liver himself of a very vigorous and eloquent assault upon Sir Charles for his 
cies and delinquencies, and sat down after raising the Honse 
to a pitch eon It was just dinner-time, and the members natur- 


Various inaceur 


ally desired to go to their local comforts with the pleasant consciousness of 
having put down an impertinent demagogue. But it was not soto be. Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, one of our most well-meaning and enthusiastic young 
It was nothing to him 
that the House was at once hungry and leyal. Three hundred throats 
At each lull in the 
he injected a word or two, and slowly piece 1 out his sentences in the inter- 


Radicals, persisted in coming to the aid of his friend. 


strained themselves in vain to roar him down. empest 
vals of the gusts. At one moment despair prompted the members subject to 
this infliction to rise in a body and retire from the House ; but a3 this ma- 
noeuvre failed to lower the members sufficier ntly for a count out, they strag 

gled back, and the storm recommenced. or an coun together they cried 
out vehemently, with one accord, Great is the British Constitution! and, as 
I have told you, Alexander 
last foreed to relieve his feelings 


the coppersmith, or one of his friends, was at 
unparliamentary When at 
length order was resumed, the division showed that Sir C. Dilke and Mr. 
Herbert were alone against the rest of the House. Mr. Peter Taylor was 
absent by force of circumstances, or the minority would again haye reached 
that sacred number of three which was opposed to the Princess’s dowry. 
Mr. Fawcett, the shrewdest member of tho extreme party, explained very 
sensibly why he abstained from backing his friend on this oceasion. He 
stated substantially that he would not allow himself 


crowing. 





"to be dragged into a 
republican agitation based on the propriety of paring down the Royal sal- 
ary. He areas himeelf to be an intimate friend of Sir C. Dilke, but made 
it known pretty distinctly that, in his opinion, his intimate friend had done 
the most that Aare he done to cover the Radical party with ridicule, and to 
place their opinions in ae most unfav 

The whole affair, in truth, is anything but creditable. Whether monarchy 
is good or bad, it is absurd to attack it on a question of infinitesimal econo- 
mical considerations, and Sir Charles Dilke’s agitation, in spite of his attempted 
vas naturally regarded in that light. The proceeding does not 
he judgment of our Radicals, though, on the other hand, the Con- 
servatives have met it in the worst way possible. Inarticulate howls and 
cock-crowing are arguinents which recoil, preperly enough, upon those who 
employ them 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in a very able article contributed to the last number 
of the Fertnightly Review, has told us what should, in his opinion, be tie 
liae of policy for English reformers. He remarks apologetically that it is 
not easy to follow the course of our politics from the other side of the At- 
lantic. He thinks, however, that our popular party isin danger of losing 
its steadiness of action and swerving from its original aim; and he expects 
them, if I understand him rightly, to make the House of Lords their next 
the great obstacle in the way of ob- 
taining a truly national Government in place of a class government. Every- 
thing that Mr. Goldwin Smith says from either side of the Atlautic will be 
read by a large class of reformers wit and interest ; and the article 
of his admirable vigor of style. Yet I can- 
i be in fact accepted. The 
: through a period of depression and distrac 


rorable light. 


disavowals, 
speak well fort 


object of attack, as being, in his eyes, 


a respect 
of which I speak shows no loss 
not think that the su¢gesticu which he makes wil 
popular pariy are, indeed, goi 
tion; and IT should be at least as sorry as Mr. Goldwin Smith to see them 
attempt to find a way out of their difficulties by following the direction in- 
' 1 


dicated in Sir C. Dilke’s speeches. For various reasons, some of which Mr. 


G, Smith very faintly expresses, an attack upon the monarchy, to say nothing 
of an attack of the particular character I have described, ria be obviousiy 
injudicious at the prescut moment, I yenture to doubt whether an attack 
upon hereditary legislation, strongly as Mr. Smith pnts the indictment 


against our present system, would be much more to the purpose. But l am 


Nation 


| 
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still more strongly convinced that, whatever may be the wish of judicious 
liberals, the next movement towards reform or revolution will take a different 
direction. 

ery significant debate took place on Wednesday night, to which I 
your attention in this connection. Mr. Faweett brought in his bill 
The policy which he is to advocate is to 


al! its 





the reform of Dabliu University 
és 


throw open Trinity College wi 





rich endowments to all ereeds 





equally; and, ia fact, to make it the centre of the highest educational sy 
in Ireland. It is, of course, plain that, after the overthrow of the Irish estab- 
lishment, Trinity College cannot remain as it formerly was, and as it still is 
to a great extent, in the hands of the dominant creed. But a change may 
be made, either by making it a united university, where a system of mixed 
education may be carried out, or to distribute its endowments equally among 
the various denominations, and to have two or three universities side by 
side, devoted eapeneny to Anglicanism, Romanism, and Presbyteriauisin. 
The former is the policy of Liberals and of the great bulk of the Conservative 
party which dreads Popery more than it dislikes Liberalism. There has, how- 
ever, long been an uncomfortable suspicion that Government had more or 
less pledged itse!f to carry out the views of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland ; and the priests have been trying their hardest to foreo Mr. Glai- 
stone to become their ally. Accordingly, great interest was felt in the mode 
in, which Mr. Faweett’s motion would be met; and I may say that the re- 
sult has been eminently unsatisfactory. In the first place, Mr. Gladstone’a 
speech was directed for the most part t to a minor point; aud he bestowed 
much irrelevant criticism on matters which might have been dealt with in 
committee. The effect of this was that Mr. Faweett’s measure was talked 
out, and it is probable that the debate will not be resumed during the pre- 
sent session. That was in itself indicative of a suspiciously temporizing 
policy ; but in the next place, Mr. Gladstone, according to his too frequent 


habit, indulged himself in the general expression of opinion which was rather 
ambiguous, and yet pointed decidedly in the wrong direction. He used lan- 
guage, t that is, which went to confirm the general suspicion that he intended 
a concession to the Roman Catholic demands. He spoke of their claims as 
founded in justice, and though he refrained from announcing any distinct 
policy, he seemed to betray a leauing towards the foundation of a denomi- 
national system. I cannot, of course, discuss the justice of his arguments. 
When, howerver, this avowa! is takeu in connection with the views of Go- 
vernment upon English elementary education as expounded by Mr. Forster, 
and when itis remembered how far Government has already gone in the 
direction of divnnting | the Dissenters upon that question, there caunot be a 
doubt that Mr. Gladstore’s declaration will produce a most unfavorable effect 
upon the « ae: 

After all th a3 beon s 
every day more sain that the battle upon that subject has yet to be 
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vid about the religious difficulty, it is becoming 
fouzht out; and how long it will take in the fighting is a very difficult matte 
to decide. Jurope it is plain that the war between the advocates 
of secular and ecclesiastical education is rapidly gaining intensity. In Ger- 
many, France, and Italy there are agitations of a similar charac ter, and ther: 
is every reason to suppose that the wave of feeling which is sweeping over 
so great an area dep nds upon some deep and general causes. In England 
it will lead inevitably to a discussion as to the claims of the state church ; 
and for that reason I do not fee! much doubt that the next agitation to ex- 
cite strong feeling in England will be an agitation for disestablishment. 
The state church will be attacked sooner than the House of Lords. The 
feeling of the Dissenters against it is already very bitter, and the educational 
controversies have given it a very powerful stimulus, and meanwhile there is 
no want of allies within the church itself. I eschew prophecy, but I may 
say without much hesitation that the anticipations of Radicals are pretty 
much to this effect. Government, they think, will probably drag over this 
session unless, as may bappen at any moment, some unexpected difficulty 
turns up. But for the Americana dificulty they would probably have been 
turned out by the Coilier scandal. At present, however, the Conservatives 
prefer to make no great effort, partly because they distrust their unstabie 
li, and partly because they lose nothing by waiting, so long 


I 


All over 


leader, Mr. 
as Mr. Gladstone is daily accumulating unpopularity with the extreine wing 
Before long, however, in one way or other, there 


phe. The present Government will be turned out on 





of his own supporters 
must come a catastr 
sume other of their numerous stumbling- 
an inning, and Liberais will the: 
rallying-cry to supplant the old. ‘The ballot will 
the most telling 
adstone 
is at present opposed to it, but he has been converted so often that ome is 
no reason why he should not go througb the process once more, and he has 


ouly to furbish up again the old series of speeches which did such good ser- 


} 
GQuacwicy or 





the Irish universit: 
blocks. The Conservacives will thea have 
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have to Jjook out lor a new 
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d this session, and undoubtedly 
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yrobably have been ¢ 





ery will be the disestablishment of the Church of England. Mr. ( 
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vice in the case of Ireland. Ina few years, he may make his appearance in 
this new character, and upset one of the last things that 
in the country. The House of Lords end the monareby ean wait. Such is 
the programme, and 


remains to be upset 


whether it will ever be carried out, and, it so, how 


> valuable, 





goon, is a matter upon which my opinik 


and with which I will therefore not tr 


’ 


wor ins st idence. 
THE MISSOUI 
NATION: 


tI JUDGES. 
To THE Epiror oF TIE 

Sir: T have read the Nation too loug to believe you guilty of intentional 
163 of March 14, 
of the “framework of 


misrepresentation ; but I think you were 
when you hinted at a “shaky condition ” society” in 
Western Missouri. Ihave lived ia this section nearly five years, and can 
testify to the gencral good character of the inhabitants. The causes 
disgraceful episodes as the Cass County bonds aifair may be considered the 
two iiiewien: First, we have not yet outgrown the notion th 
dispose of the public credit—in other words, vote 
Second, the whole financial management ef each county 

is called the county court, which is comoosed, when full, of three men 
These judges are, by position, poculiariy 
speculative rascals who may have designs on the county purse. For 
the charter of the Tebo and Neosho Railroad authorize 
counties through which said road (or any of ils bi 
county bondsin its aid. Henry County subscribed liberatly ; 
judges fell sick, and confessed that $1,500 was the price of his consent to the 
subscription. Of course, there was much talk of repudiation, and much dis- 
satisfaction is still feit. 

This was bad, but, what is worse, branches of the above road are in danger 
over various parts of the State, and it was in aid of one of these proj 
“branches” that Cass County was victimized. 
deprived county couris of the power of issuing bonds without a two-thirds vote 
of the people ; still there is plenty of room for sharp practice so long as the 
people are allowed to vote “bonds.” One case is now pending: a “ branch” 
of the notorious T. & N., now called the M. T. R. R., is proposed to run 
from Holden, on the Pacifie R. R., to Green Ridge, on the T. & N., a dis- 


Tria ant . See 28 noes 
This sche:ne is in the asking 


mistaken on p. 


of such 


it itis right to 





bonds—in aid of railroads, 
is lodged in what 
’ 

ibers. 
exposed to temptation from 
instance, 
Ss county courts of 
‘anciies) May pass to issue 


but one of the 


posed 


The present legislature has 


# & 
market ‘bouds.” 

whieh the road was to 
no bonds would be voted, 


tance of thirty-four miles 

Electios ed in three townships threugia 
pass. In two of these it soon became evident that 
some of the chief managers having been so deeply interested 
County affair as to get i 
* speaking ” as much as was dee 
effect on the average voter of the South and 1 Under the circumstances, 
the man who pulled the wires induced the court of Johnson County 
pone tions till July. 
tion wa3 to take place, and many voters were 
the bidding of a citizen of Henry County. 

Something may now be expected to take place—either a division of the 
townships mentioned or “ colonization ”—both of which means have been tried 
in Johnson County to carry a railroad election. By “ colonization” 
beginning work on the railroad, and thus bringing laborers from some other part 
of the county, who become voters in their adopted townships after a residence 
of thirty days. In either case, the bonds may be voted. All the people have 
to prevent this gerrymandering is the uprightness of two old men (one judge 
having died), and both of these were elected on the score of gogrnige es each 
having a reputation slightly damaged before he arrived at the doubtful 
honor of judgeship. 

This is a bad state of affairs, but I am persuaded that the growing intel 
ligence of the inhabitants will correct such evils, though some cases of mu- 
nicipal embarrassment, and consequent bankruptcy or repudiation, may occur 
beforehand. [t is but just to say that most of these railroad schemes of pub- 
lic robbei red by Eastern nen; and though native 
1 drawn in, yet they rarely originate such projects, which are alinost 

»y professional! railroad speculators, who get a libe- 
You wiil 


aimed that the $35,000 worth 


is Were order 


the Cass 


med necessary, which “speaking” has great 
to po 3t- 
the elec This was done only two days before the elec- 


obliged to lose a day's work at 


is meant 


‘y are enginee Missourians 
are oftei 
invariably brought about | 
ral share of such sums as they can induce the people to vote. 


recollect that Nichols, of Cass County fame, cl 








of bonds found in his possession was his share for acting as attorney for the 
railroad company. By the way, the same Nichols was, before his arrest, 





“speaker” in Holden Green Ridge speculation. 


that the better class of natives 


promipent favor of the 


One good result of these disorders is, and 


Eastern men are drawn together by the common peril, and old political spites 
are almost forgotten. 


I repeat, we shall outgrew this state of things, bur 


1 jail, and thus be deprived of the privilege of 
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you must not be surprised to hear of some vigilance committees and conse- 
quent Lynch law before this result is arrived at. 

This is rather a long vindication of our section, but I could not well use 
leover the groun 


loss space an 


Lam, respectiully, AN EMIGRANT 


WEATHER 
Ts anens "near mp Tiry XT oon +. 
iC THE LDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: By m of the Chief Signal 


Mreeti 


Officer of the Army, I have t 

** Notes” on page 218 of last Thursday's Nation 
vOposed plan of the Meteorological Office in London for th 
phic we and to 


el 
bulletins and maps which have, since Noy. 1, 1871, 


honor to refer to one of the ; 
comnending a p 
issue of lithogra -ather-charts, close a specimen set of the 
beeu issued thrice daily 


from this oifice for gratuitous distribution, embracing reports from ever sixty 


stations, and from observations made synchronously, not at * local” time 


ly issue of a single chart of the same character, embracing the 
A.M., commenced on January 1, 1871, and copies of the 


vrological Office. Besides 


The dai 





reports of 7.35 np have 


been regularly mailed from here to the Roval Met 





their preparation at this central office, charts substantially the same ! 
been struck off at the same hour at twenty-four of the most prominent points 
in tae United States, where they cau be procured without the delay of tr 
wittal by mail. 

Under tiese cireumstances, it cannot be asserted, as may be inferred t 
your “note,” that the plan is copied from one of a similar but not equally 
extensive character about to be introduced in Eugland. In fact, the EF: \ 
meteorologists give full credit to this country, in support of whieh statement 
{ quote. from Symons’s Monthly Meteorological Magazine (published in La 


don) for July, i871, page 25, under the head of * Weather Maps,” as follows 


a 
ZL 
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“*Ts Old England on the Wane? { vi t t 
mind in sober earnestness after carefully examining some maps and tables 
issued by the War Depart ment of the United States, comparing 
them with those issued through all her troubles by distracted France, and 
then reflecting that nothing of the kind is being done in England. We have 
no desire to write depreciating!y of n lany good works carried on it 1 this coun 
try. but why is the subject at the head of this article utterly neglected ¢ 


And from the same magazine for January, 1872, page 219: 


“The development of what may be described as sync I 
better, as cartographic meteorology, is bearing its natural fruit in advaneing 
with rapid strides our knowledge of the ‘laws of the winds.’ Our Meteoro 
logical Office have not yet given us daily, or, like our Transatlantic brethren 
ivi-daily, weather-maps, but we understand that we are to have them.” 

1 have the honor to be, respectfully yours, 
GARRICK MALLERY, 
Capt. and Byt. Lieut.-Col. U 


Oificer and Assistant. 


hronous oF, stil 
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VAR Dera kTMENT, OFFICE OF THE CHIRF SIGNAL OFFICRR, 
MIVISION OF TEL&GRAY AND RKPORTS FOR THK BENEFIT OF C 
WasHiINa ron, D.C., April 6, 18e2. 


MMEECE, 


lead taken by this country as to 
the idea and nal Service. We doubt, 
however, whether the public is generally aware of the gratuitous 
distribution of the weather charts, and we do not see (what we had 
chiefly in mind in our ** Note”) that any provision exists for sup- 
plying these charts by mail, as the English propose to do, per- 
sous who do net happen to reside at or near one of the “ twenty- 
four of the most prominent points in the United States.”—Ep. 
NATION. ] 
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essentiai features of the Sig 


(We were not ignorant of 


Notes. 


IPPINCOTT & CO. have in press “Women Helpers in the Chureh— 

4 Their Sayings and Doings,” edited by William Welsh; a translation of 
Biichner’s “‘ Man”; the “ Autobiography of Stephen Collins, M.D., of Balti- 
listorical Mempirs,” by George B. Wood, M.D. ; and “ The English 


ff Duncan slneae 99 
of Dbunvan, aciasst 


more’; “ 
ter-Occan” is the not 


r which suceeeds the late Chi 


»xt-book, by : 3 B. Gri reo In 


itous name of the pan ‘ago Republi- 


can. The following extract from its prospectus gives all the necessary in 

formation in regard to it: “It is a Radical paper, holding to the faith of 

Human Progress. Its motto is Upward and Onward, and its cardinal de- 
] 








claration is: Independent in nothi tepublican in all things (!]; just 
to all. . . It advocates re-clection of President Grant, ‘and 
will ‘fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.’”——Another Chicago 


publication, the Lens, was ready to be launched at the time of the fire, and 
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only now appears bearing date of January. It is designed to be a quarterly 
journal of microscopy and the allied natural sciences, and this first number 
“The Flora of Chicago and Vicinity 


gives excellent promise. is one of the 
articles outside of the departinent of microscopy ; and others will follow, 
illustrative of the natural history of the West. As the organ of the State 
Microscopical Society of Tilinois, the Lens publishes the transactions of this 
body, and also (on the present occasion) those of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, 

—At a meeting of High-School Teachers in Boston last week, a piece was 
read in favor of lowering the standard of admission to college by abolishing 
Greek. 
“that the study of Greek accomplished nothing in gaining aknowledge of the 


The arguments for its discontinuance were the old-fashioned ones— 


+ 


language that should he of any practical value in after-life,” etc., ete., ete. 
The Principal of the University of Louvain puts the matter with infiuitely 
more spirit and directness: “ You sce me, young man; I never learned 
Greek, and [ don’t find that I have ever missed it. I have had a doctor's 
cap and gown without Greek; L have ten thousand florins a year without 
(ireek ; [ eat Leartily without Greek; and, in short, as [ don’t know Greck, 
[ do not believe there is any good in it.” It was also said “ that a very large 
majority of those who devoted seven er eight years to the study of Greek 
could read it at the end of the time only by the aid of the lexicon and the 
If this is truae—and perhaps it may be—to what is it 


pue ? In other countries young men can do more than that after seven or 


notes of conmmentators.” 


Is the American boy an inferior and degenerate animal ? 
This evil might 


eight years’ study. 
Or is the elementary instruction in some degree at fault? 
be remedied by raising the entirely inadequate salaries of the teachers in 
classical schools, and tempting into the profession some of those ambitious 


Nation. 


spirits that now rush into the law or the whirl of business as a matter of | 


course. At all events, the present standard of our colleges is low enough. 
—The late Professor Morse came of an ingenious and scholarly blood, 
and, in virtue of being descended from New England clerical stock, may be 
looked upon as a foreordained inveutor. When England sent to New 
England the pick of her Puritans, she sent out some of the best heads that 
she owned, aud of these it would no doubt be safe to say that those in 
which the nervous fibre was most delicate, sooner or Jater found them- 
selves in the pulpit. The certainty with which the acute and sublimated 
Englishman produced in New England sets himself to inventing appliances 
for saving labor is known to all the world, and Professor Morse as well as 
his brother Sidney, and we believe his father Jedediah, were noted for 
their skill in this sort of practical wit. The late Mr. Sidney Morse, for ex- 
ample, took out a patent for a flexible piston-pump, and invented an art 
which he called cerography, of which the object is to print geographical 
maps at the same time that the letterpress is printed, and on av ordinary 
printing-press. If common notoriety is to be trusted, he and his father 
Jedediah alse invented the American and European religious press by 
projecting and establishing the Boston Recorder in 1815. His father, by the 
way, was a great polemic, settled over a church at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, whose life was made miserable by the spectacle of the Unitarian suc- 
It was liter- 
ally and seriously made miserable, for he was an ardent champion of all the 
extreme Calvinistic doctrines, and was compelled to look on while the 
Unitarians turned the tables on their iormer fellow-worshippcrs, and got the 
He is the author of a greatly improved 


cess in the controversy among the Congregational churches. 


churches into their own hands. 
series of school geographies, which Sidney Morse afterwards toproved still 
W hether to Professor Samuel Finley Breese Morse is to be awarded 
the original credit of the wonderful invention with which 
Even up to the time of 


further. 
the full credit or 
his name is associated has not yet been settled. 
his death he was engaged, it is said, in arraying and fortifying the evidence 
with which his claim is to be supported against various claimants, and, 
amongst others, the same Dr. Jackson, of Boston, who disputed Dr. Mor- 
ton’s claim to be regarded as the discoverer of ether as an anesthetic. 
Rut the popular view of his services has at the very least this founda- 
tion—that it is to him we owe the utilization of the discovery on a large 
scale so early as the year 1843, and to whom we probably owe much more. 
He was a patient and active advocate of his scheme before incredulous Con- 
yressmen and capitalists, aud in the year just named he succeeded, after 
many discouragements, in getting an appropriation of $30,000 for the establish- 
ment of a line between Baltimore and Washington. How ineredulous the 
Congressmen were one of them tells ina recent letter, which relates that 
when in 1844 an officer of @ political convention sitting at Baltimore tele 
graphed to Mr. Silas Wright for an answer to certain action taken by the 
convention, and received a telegraphic message in reply, the convention 
refused to receive it, thinking the speedy transmission, if not impossible, at 
least too doubtful to base any action upon. Now the whole world from 
furthest continent to furthest continent tises the wire to send news, orders, and 
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warnings, and in every civilized country it is the medium of common con- 
versation. Professor Morse lived to see a statue erected to him in the city 
of his residence, to enjoy for many years a large fortune drawn from his in- 
vention, to wear more medals and ribbons from foreign potentates than any 
other American, and has died in a good old age. He was born in April, 1791, 
and had nearly reached his eighty-second year. 


—Mr. J. FI. 
thing of a loss to the “ Broad” party in the Church of England, for he bas 
long been prominent among that earnest but not altogether intelligible bod, 
of men within the confines of the Establishment who succeed to their own 
satisfaction in blending faith, the authority of reason, the authority of  his- 
tory, and the authority of the personal perception of the true, the beautiful, 
and the good, into a mixture rejected alike by the rationalist and the great 


D. Manrice, just deceased at the age of sixty-seven, is some- 


body of believers. He was one of the men whose moral sense, whose 
charity aud benevolence of character, whose desire to “reconcile science 
and faith,” te bring religion into daily life, and to make men of thought and 
of the world give a practical and hearty adhesion to the church's ferm of belief, 
kept him constantly busy ; and his activity was, without doubt, a cause of 
good in his generation, though that he ever got his own mind very clear, or 
cleared the minds of many others in regard to the topics which he under 
took to handle, one would not say. He is of the school to which be- 
longed many of the more thoughtfnl young Englishmen of his day; men 
like the two Froudes, the two Newmans, Pusey, John Sterling, and, 
after these, Clough, and the pupils of Arnold, each of whom felt that on him 
was laid the burden of finding a solution of the universe, and whose his- 
tery is a history of moral and spiritual seeking and groping and struggle, 
and also of literary activity, for they carried on their struggle in public, and, 
each having the true solution, each of course felt a natural desire to bring it 
to the knowledge of the others, his friends. These men have had a great in 
fluence upon their day ; that their influence is to extend much beyond their 
day does not yet appear, though, in the case of Mr. Maurice at least, it might 
be safe to say that he had already for some time survived his greatest in 
fluence. He is, by the way, the Maurice to whom his friend Tennyson 
gives the poetical invitation to the Isle of Wight: 


** Godfather, come and vee your boy.’ 


His friendships were with many of the best Englishmen of the time, begin- 
ning with Sterling, who was greatly fond of him, and his acquaintance in- 
cluded most that are most worth knowing in literary England. 


—The number of suicides in England ought to be disproportionately large 
this spring. A German doctor, who knows all about eyes, and especially 
about diseases of the eye, and who also knows a good deal about art, has 
apparently been proving what a great many plain people dubiously 
suspected, and a great many wise and tasteful people indignantly and de 
cidedly denied—namely, that Mr. John Ruskin’s Turner has painted vast 
numbers of pictures which, to tell the exact truth, seem like absurd pro- 
ductions. Inthe beginning of last month, Mr. Liebreich, the ophthalmic surgeon 
of whom we speak, was invited to deliver a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
and make good his repeated statements that Turner’s latest pictures are the 
result of an optical disease which appears to have attacked the painter about 
1831, after which year his pictures, Mr. Liebreich maintains, are altogether 
out of drawmg. As we make out, this disease consists in an affection of 
the crystalline lens, which, in its first stages, canses in the eye of the painter 
a diffusion of light, preventing his seeing with precision and definiteness 
the lighted parts of the object of vision, and this diffusion got expression 
in the pictures in a sort of bluish haze; then afterwards, as the disease 
made progress, a limited opacity developed itself in the crystalline lens, the 
consequence of which was, speaking roughly, that the painter could see 
illuminated surfaces vertically but could hardly at all see horizontally—a 
mere point of light he saw as a vertical line which was the longer in pro- 
portion to the intensity of the light. Thus there will proceed from the sun 
in one of Turner's later pictures a vertical streak of light dividing the 
picture into two halves unconnected by any horizontal line. Objects less 
illuminated are distorted less, but still are all distorted more or less; thus 
persons in a boat, or houses near a canal, blend so entirely with their own re- 
flections in the water that no horizontal line of demarcation between substance 
and shadow is in any way visible. The justice of these criticisms, which 
confounded many of his auditors, Dr. Liebreich is said to have demonstra- 
ted by means of ascreen, a magic lantern,a lens, and a copy on glass of one of 
Turner’s Venetian pictures, painted before his eyesight had become affected. 
Placing the copy in the magic lantern, he threw on the sereen the picture as 
painted; then applying to the lantern a letis simulating the diseased eye, he 
showed to the audience the picture as Turner painted it on his second visit 
to Venice in 1839; “the resemblance to his pictures paluted after thia date 
was certainly very striking,” says the dcademy ; and it adds that, “ by the 
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same contrivance an ordinary tree was converted into a Turneresque one.” 
The article in full is to be published in the April Macmillan’s, and will be 
the most noticeable of recent magazine articles. 

—Dr. Liebreich’s disclosures concerning the pietures of Turner's last 
twenty years were not the whole of his lecture at the Royal Institution ; he 
explained also how it happened that Mulready’s later works are too blue— 
too “purple,” as the popular objection putsit. As Turner's incipient cataract 
caused him to see nature incorrectly as regards the forms of objects, so the disease 
of Mulready’s eyes caused him to see colors wrong, though his eye for form 
remained true. Twice Mulready painted the same picture—‘ The Little 
Brother,” or “ Brother and Sister ’—once before and once after the complaint 
had injured his eyesight. In the latter picture the shadow of the flesh is 
bine, the face is purplish, the blue draperies are a glare of blue. But if the 
spectator will look at it through a yellow jens he will by-and-by find himself 
looking at a picture precisely the same as the earlier one; the blue of the 
draperies is softened, the purple face becomes a natural red, the blue shadows 
of the flesh become gray. In the latter part of Mulready’s life the crys- 
talline lens of the eye turved yellowish, aud therefore absorbed a certain 
small quantity of blue light. Now in nature the light is so vast and intense 
that Mulready, even though his lens was yellowish, could still see nature 
correctly. But in his picture the intensity of the light being so immensely 
less than in nature, the small quantity of blue light absorbed by the yellow 
lens was enough to produce an appreciable effect, and everything was made 
wuch bluer than was right. He saw his picture yellow, aud, intensifving the 
blues, in the endeavor to get them right he got them too blue. Considering all 
the potherthat has been made by the art critics and the Turner men, aud how 
very dogmatie they have been and how contemptuous of the general 
public, and all this, as now appears, while they were as ignorant as the rest 
of us, it was to be expected that they should come in for a bit of advice at 
the close of the lecture, and Dr, Liebreich advises them “ to make the results 
of scientific investigation their own "—which, i/ it means that they should 
keep up with the latest researches in hypermetropia, astigmata, and the 
like, strikes one as rather a German and professorial word of counsel. It is true 
of them as of other men, that they can hardly know too much; but our own 
im pression is that if all the time they have to spare after studying objects of 
art and the history of art they would spend in cultivating humility of soul, and 
self-mortification, in meditation on pride, arrogance, impudence, contempt for 
the vulgar herd, conceit, and similar qualities, they would do themselves and 
all the rest of us more good than by becoming proficieuts in science. 


WILLIAM AND ROBERT CHAMBERS.” 
\ ne book tells the story of a typical Scottish career. 
a slow rise by dint of shrewd inteiligence, close saving, and steady, 
hard work, from obscure poverty to wealth aud worldly consideration. 
Characteristic, too, of the better Scottish career, whether under the sky of 
Hudson’s Bay or of Ceylon, of North Carolina or Madagascar, is the com- 
bination, with canniness and all the self-regarding virtues, of a practical bene- 
volence which makes of the Scot a good citizen, not only in that he becomes 
a wealth- producing member of society, but in that he is ready to give without 
much effusion, but without grudging, to all good works; and that, above all, 
he riever falters in the faith that the community prospers according as it is in- 
telligent. It would be a good thing if this little volume could be put into 
the hands of half the boys in the country—so good a thing that we expect 
the fact to be at once recognized, and the book to become widely popular. 
Mr. William Chambers was born in 1800 of poor parents, whose family 
had anciently been of repute, but which at the date of William’s birth be- 
longed to the lower middle-classes. The father was a weaver, a smal] manu- 
facturer, himself working at his trade and employing others, and leading the 
unruffied, easy-going life of a burgher in a quiet, a very quiet Tweedside 
hamiet—*“ as still as death or as Peebles,” the saying was. But the burghers 
enjoyed it; “ Paris, a’thing considered, is a wonderful place,” said one of 
them on his return from France, “ but Peebles for pleesure.” The neighbors 
were cronies together at the political clubs; they abused each other's minister 
together, or, better still, their own; they had a tavern or two whither they 
resorted at evening, and where pipe in hand they discussed Boney, sang 
Allan Ramsay, and drank punch—a little punch at first; then some more 
punch; then some theology; then some entirely unpremeditated punch, 
which no one thought of when the first jug was procured; then a song; 
then more punch; then, when they had all had quite enough, some elder 
would bethink himself to mention to the company the Peebles coat-of-arms. 
As the Peebles cvat-of-arms was three fishes, and as the elder and his friends 
blindly held that fishes drink much more than any other creatures, the 
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elder’s suggestion would lead to another jug of punch in honor of the 
town’s escutcheon ; then when they had all had just a little too much to 
drink, and eleven o'clock had arrived, Miss Ritchie, the landlady, became 
inexorable, and the Peebles heads of families would be ordered home “ to 
the wife and bairns.” So, though Paris was a tine city, all things considered, 
yet Peebles for pleasure. 

It does not appear that Mr. Chambers’s family ever suffered much from the 
habits of free drinking prevalent in Feebles, and which there, no doubt, as in 
every other Scoteh town, brought ruin ou many a family ; nevertheless, it 

was in his person that the Chamberses descended lowest in the social scale, 
and but for his wife, evidently a superior woman, they might not 
again; at least could hardly have risen so soon. Yet it 
| membered that, although the Chambers boys owed much, perhaps most 
their good fortune in life to their mother’s firm character, it may neve 


have riser 


must be re 


Tn view 
of the fact that fathers seem to be getting rather hard measure just now fro: 
| their autobiographical sous, it may be worth while 


theless be true that much of their success they owe to their father 


to pont out to our au 
thor that the literary taste and aptitude to which as well as to industry a 


ua 


good moral priuciples a part of his suecess has been duc, would seem to have 
been inherited from the father, whose somewhat easy-going disposition, in 

practicable independence, and unbusinesslike ways get little or none of his 
surviving sou’s admiration. We do not wish the reader to infer that in thi 


autobiography there is anything like the degree of bitterness with 
which Mr. Diekens has written of his father and mother Rut 
we think there should be none at all, nor even a suspicion of it 


If people's fathers are bad business managers aud bring their families to want, 


the children may, we suppose, under some circumstances, take offence, and 
may, we suppose, express their sense of the injustice done them and their 
opinion of the parental folly. But whatever may be the demand of filial 
piety in such cases, there need be little doubt as to what is the demand of 
good taste when the sufferers write a book. All such matters it 
William Chambers and his brot 


is surely 


better to avoid altogether. 


her Robert rose 
| from alow estate to a high one, greatly to their own credit and the credit OF 
| the stock from which they sprang, and what the reader cares for is the story 
| of this rise, and not whether their father was indiscreet in trusting his eus 
| tomers, or spent too many hours at his spinet, or was irritably independent, 
| or once displeased the brothers by foolishly going to law and costing them 
| two or three hundred pounds because he would not listen to reason. This, 
| however, does not assume the magnitude of a great blemish in Mr. Cham 


bers’s book ; perhaps it might escape notice entirely were it not for the fond-- 
ness of affection which the narrative never fails to show when the mother’s 


name is mentioned, and beside whieh any ordinary obedience to the fifth 
commandinent would seem cold. 

The calamity of the Chambers family began when the introduction of the 

| power-loom ruined the hand-loom cott m-spinners, and it was completed 

when Mr. Chambers, 


into bankruptey 


who had turned draper and tailor, was compelled to go 
Mrs. Chambers appears to have been a woman of a high 
spirit aud remarkable self-reliance, and she decided upon a removal from 
Peebles to Edinburgh, where, in new scenes, the family could struggle for 
| existence without being under the eyes of friends who had known them in 
better days. It turned out to be a severe struggle indeed. In 1°13, when 
the removal was made, Robert was at school in Peebles, and it was decided 
to keep him there, he being the predestined candidate for ordination which 
every Scotch family had to have iu those days. William, however, was nearly 
fourteen years old, money was excessively scarce, and something must be 
found for him to do. The first thing that offered was the place of a 
porter in a grocer’s shop at Leith; but as the boy was slightly made, and as 4 
| Leith grocer’s porter had to do the work of a horse, it did not take long 
to decide that the porter’s place was not the right thing The boy turned 
back again to Edinburgh, no doubt feeling this disappointment of a hop 
which was in itself a misery as bitterly as he ever afterwards felt the 
disappointment of greater expectations. But before he reached home he hail 
found his destiny, for in the window of Mr. John Sutherland, a book 
seller in Caltou Street, he saw a notification that an apprentice would be 
received, avd early next morning his mother had negotiated with Mr 
Sutherland an apprenticeship of five years, the apprentice to be on wages of 
four shillings a week. His work began at seven in the morning with 
sweeping out the shop, taking down the shutters, and cleaning the oil 
lamps, and it ended at nine o'clock in the 


evening, the time between being 

occupied in constant employment, for Mr. Sutherland was a severe discipli 
_ narian. For about a year his family remained at Edinburgh, but the father, 
not succeeding in his business in that city, removed to Joppa Pans, and 
became a sort of overseer in some salt-works there, which supplied the 
neighboring English with smuggled salt. This removel threw William upon 


| 
i 
| 


| his own resources, as he must now find himself in board and iodging out of 





he 


his four weekly shilling He discovered widow woman who agreed, for 
eighteenpence a week, to ¢ him lodging, to cook for him, and to let him 
t by her fire in the evening; he found that for one and ninepenee a week 
he could | \ essa od, and the remaining ninepence of his wages 
he reserved for shoes, clothing, 1 pocket-money. It was net long 
berore he ma ll 


me inthe hape of 5 ven penny rolls & 
se) chie neo j srary baker for an hour and 
week, Which i aioud to a iterary dbaker for an hour and 





a half in the n sown work began. For self-improvement he 


had the evening, after nine o'clock, and Sunday These holidays he always 


spent at home, going to the Pans aiter the shop was shut, and taking with 


him his clothes to be washed; the walk was always hurried, no matter 
had to 


ibbath 


what the weather, for the washing be done between the time of his 
arrival and midnight, when the began. 


these visits, made at a juncture when his father had lost his situation, and 


his mother was meditating the establishment of a small shop in which to 


earn the family’s living: 


“The house at the Pans had been about the most revolting of human 
habitations, but it at least gave shelter, and bore with it some means of live- 


lihood. Now, all that was at anend. The future was to be a matter of new con- 


trivance. Of course, I hastened from town to condole over present distresses, 
and share in the family couusels. On my unexpected arrival near midnight, 


cold, wet, and wayworn, atl was silent in that poor home. In darkness by 
my mother’s bedside, I talked with her of the scheme she had projected. It 
was little Lcould do. Some insignificant savings were at her disposal, and 
so was a windfall over which I had cause for rejoicing. By a singular piece 
of good fortune I had, the previous day, been presented with half a guinea 
by a good-hearted tradesin: un, on being sent to him with the agreeable intel- 
ligence that he had got the sixteenth of a twenty thousand pound prize in 
the state lottery. The f ttle bit of gold was put into my mother’s hand. 
With emotion too great for words, my own hand was pressed gratefully in 
return. The loving pressure of that unseen hand in the midnight gloom, has 
it not proved more than tie ordinary blessing of a mother on her son?” 
Perhaps, after 
good taste and its requirements as to what 


such arecord of severe and protracted struggle, we should say 
shall and what shall 
not be told They were hardly the school in 
which to learn canons of taste, whatever higher and better things they could 
teach. 
eucy,” says Mr. Chambers, in speaking of his prospects when cast upon the 
world at fourteen. 
motto some words which he often ss 


nothing of 


trials and toils like these. 
“7 do not remember ever having entertained a feeling of despond- 


And in another — he relates how he adopted for his 
w as his errands about Edinburgh took 
him past a certain old house over whose entrance they were carved in stone: 
* He that tholes overcomes.” ‘To thole, was certainly his busi- 
ness iu the first thirty years of his life, and well his apprenticeship fitted him 
He perfectly learned self-reliance, he never arpremer 
his cheerfulness, and his industry and energy and ambition amounted almost 


to faults, did he task strength and health in the pursuit of in- 
dependence. 


to endure, 
for his manhood, 
so merciles ly 


We must send our 
the further history of 


readers to the book itself, and a taking book it is, for 
They will there see how he be- 
sidewalk of the Leith Road, with ten 
pounds’ worth of lit from an Engiishman who was 
pleased with the young man’s zeal and attention to his work; how, to in- 
crease his scanty profits, he taught himself cnough of bookbinding to put 
his books into boards, and thus was able to buy his new books in sheets; 
a fine hand and made poetical albums of them ; how 


his remarkable man. 


gan business at a book-stall on the 


books procured on crec 


how he copied verses it 
afterwards he bought thirty pounds of battered brevier type, learned type- 
setting, and printed a pocket-copy of Burns, himself doing the press-wor 
how he advanced slow! 
by petty degrees and only by the employment of close frugality and the most 
Chambers’ s 
, on the sure road 
to his country. To 


? 
k 
and never working less than sixteen hours a day ; 4 


until by the happy thought of ; ne 
, Robert 


a true Serena 


exacting industry, 
Journal he put himself and his brother and partac 
to opulence, and constituted himseif 
other countries as well; he cites with pardonable pride from a speech deli- 
vered by Mr. Milner Gibson, in 1363, that siiemants opinion that but for 
the goodness of the cheap literature in the hands of the artisans it would 
the cotton famine caused by the American war. 
America and England had experienced the ad- 
hambers’s exertions in diffusing knowledge among the people, 


have been harder to tide over 


Long before the war, however, 





vantages of ¢ 
» his name and 





and there is no community in whieh English is spoken wher 


that of his brother Robert is not known. 


It is mainly to do honer to Robert Chambers that this volume was pre- 
pore Of a more sensitive disposition than his brother, and of a more 
literary turn, he devoted much of his time after he was thirty to study and 
the composition and compilation of books. Of these works, some seventy 
volumes in all, a monument spent labor, all are readable and 


very readable, and this though their author was rather a literary artisan 


of weil many 





thau a liternry artist ora scholar. But 


He thus describes one of 


Nation 


behind the pen thare was always an | himself 30 much, it is exceedingly inconvenient im practice. 
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honest man of warm affections, with a great fund of out-of-the-way read ing 
and Scottish reminiscenee, and with a pleasant dash of humor. To give some 
thi: 4 of th 


hf 


e Scotch flavor of the book, 


we quote the following brief scene at 
the house of the Peebles widow with — m William lodged when an appr: 
tice. Itis such as might have been enacted every evening : 

“Weel, Tammie,’ eng 
journeyman mason lately 
ou last Sabbath afternoon ? 

“ «He was on the Song ’"—meaning the Song of Solomon. 

‘Ah, the Song! that would be grand. He’s a wonderfu’ man the doctor; 
aud what was his text ?” 

““« Tt was a real fine text,’ said Tammie, ‘the deepest ever I heard: ‘ For 
my head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of the night ;’ fifth 
chapter, second verse, the second clause of the verse.’ 

““T ken that text weel,’ responded the widow. ‘TI heard a capital dis- 
course on it thirty years syne; but how did the doctor lay it out? 

«He divided it into five heads, ending with an application, which it would 
be weel for us a’ to tak’ to heart.’ 

‘And so Tammie, who had a proficiency in dissecting and criticising ser- 
mons, proceeded to describe with logical precision the manner in which his 
minister had handled the very intricate subject ; his definitions being listened 
to and commented on with extraordinary relish.” 


uired the widow one evening of Tammie Tod, a 
arrived irom the country, ‘what was the doctor 


The volume, of course, contains the assertion—which should be contained 
in all Scottish works that wish to be thought humorous—that the Scotch are 
a very humorous people ; but there is little of illustration or proof. Syduey 
Smith is once brought in, and is made to atone for the English gibe that a 
surgical operation is necessary to get a joke into a Scotch head. He called 
on Mr. William Chambers to make his acquaintance, and, introducing him- 
self, Mr. Chambers shortly after remarks to him that he, Mr. Smith, must 
allow that the Scotch have a great deal of fun in them. To this Mr. Smith 
good-noturedly responds that he has observed the fact, but that some sort of 
an instrument, he thinks, is always necessary if one would get it out, and 
that he has found the corkscrew to be most effectual. We believe this is 
the best aneedote and the best joke in the book, which, however, is the work 
of a person who is not of a discursive mind, and who has some right to be 
egotistical. Ie has a story to tell which needs no adventitious aids. 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


II. 
\V I do not know when a respectable publication has been prefaced with 
more boastful words than Mr. Proctor’s “Star-Atlas ” (London: 
Longmans). In a previous publication, Mr. Proctor had announced that all 
such works hitherto had been constructed on radically wrong principles, and 
had put forth a demonstration that there was only one proper way of making 
a star- This he repeats in the “ Letterpress Introduction” to the 
present book, only itis a differeut manner of construction which he demon- 
strates to be the right one. A regular dedecagon is inscribed in the sphere, 
and then each face is produced so as to cut off a part of the sphere, and that 
i is represented on one map. There are, therefore, twelve equal circular 
naps which overlap each other slightly, except in five points on the cireum- 
ference of each. The North Pole is made the ceutre of one of the map:. 
But after all this theorizing about the method of projection, Mr. Proctor 
fills in with stars in a very simple manner. He has apparently merely « 
tered them from the British Association Catalogue. The result, at any rate, 
is that the magnitudes are so extremely inaccurate that there are many 
parts of the heavens which are perfectly unrecognizable ; aud on every map 
the errors are a source of great inconvenience. Let any one who possesses 
this atlas compare, for example, the Little Bear in the map with the heavens, 
and he will find that a bare majority of the stars are rightly inserted or 
omitted. When the author says, “I believe no atlas was ever constructed 
in which mere pains were taken than in the present to avoid errors,” he 
clearly forgets that stars exist in the sky as well as in the B. A. Catalogue, 
and that some makers of atlases have taken the trouble to examine them. 
Argelander’s “Uranometria” is justly regarded as one of the most periect 
works of observation, perhaps in fulfilingits purpose the most perfect ever exe- 
cuted. Its atlas is renowned in all lands for its resemblance to the heavens 
and for its convenience in use. Its accuracy is such that its scale of mag- 
nitudes has been everywhere adopted as the standard. But Mr. Proctor has 
apparently never heard of it. Ungland is eminent in astronomical observa- 
tion—the Greenwich Observatory alone would suffice to make itso. But 
s place in 
seem to imagine) 


atias. 


} 


Nnglishmen are generally so naively ignorant of what take 
world of science (which does not centre in London, as they 


the great 


that it is possible for a respectable man to publish a book there the existence of 


which depends on such ignorance as would disgrace him in Sicily or in Spain. 
As for the method of dividing the sphere upon which Mr. Proctor prides 
It cuts Gemini: 
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Orion, the Great Bear, Hercules, all in two. In short, if anybody interested | previous books, while showing very little acquaintance with the history and 


in the stars has not Argelander’s incomparable work, then let him take Elihu 
Burritt’s or any other, but not this new one. We speak from experience. 

Heat is still tho most interesting par _for the time: an 
have devoured Mr. Clerk Maxwell’s “ Heat’ (London : Long- 
mans). It is pot intended, however, primarily to amuse, as Tyndall’ 
and it also differs from that work in giving a correct idea of the mechanical 
theory of heat. It is intended for a class-book, and is the very best text- 
book of physics which has been published for some years. Its study will de- 
mand some thought from the student, which will be a fatal objection to its ex- 






1cory ot 





tensive use in this country. It is not made with reference to satisfying 
examining committees, and to getting boys over the ground with the least 
possible trouble tothem. It discusses a good many subjects not strictly a 
part of the theory of heat, and we could have wished that some things 
which do belong here had been enlarged upon more, and that more special 
facts and tables had been given. Yet it must be allowed that within these 
300 pages & more beautiful and perfect account of the theory could not have 
been given. 

The old sensationalists, Hartley, Brown, and the Mills, never wrung 
many admissions from{the advocates of a-priority. But Dr. Wilson's ** Lee- 
tures on the Psychology of Thought and Action, Comparative and Human” 
(Ithaca: Andrus, McChain & Lyons) is evidence that the new physiolo- 
gical materialists are making more impression. The author gives up the 
whole of sensation as involving no mind or consciousness, and hopes by that 
admission to strengthen spiritualism in reference to the other parts of the in- 
tellect. But though the new position has strength, yet the retreat will en- 
courage the anti-supernaturalists and will make for them new converts. 
Respectable writers cannot long defend a theory which involves such suppo- 
sitions as that animals and men acquire a knowledge of external things by an 
immediate action of the spinal cord without the agency of any external 
organs, as Dr. Wilson does on pp. 249 and 250. 

We said last weck that the best book for instruction in logic in colleges 
was Fowler’s “ Deductive Logic.” We added that a young man who has 
been through it under a teacher of power will have had his mind enlightened 
and strengthened, and will be the better prepared for life. In point of fact, 
we did not intend to apply these expressions to Fowler’s “‘ Deductive Logic,” 
but to his Deductive and Inductive Logics taken as one work. The mis- 
take enables us to express, in a more emphatic way, our opinion of the 
almost utter worthlessness of deductive logic in education, except as an in- 
troduction to the logic of science. In former ages, logic was a pretty good 
representation of the methods of thought of the greatest minds. The sys- 
tematic exposition of the art of thinking naturally lagged behind the prac- 
tice, and men always reasoned better than if they had strictly followed the 
rules of their logic. Still, the discrepancy was not very great. The logic of 
Petrus Hispanus (which was written about 1270) exhibits well the character 
of thought of his time, as that of Oldham does that of his school, and those 
of Paulus Venetus and Buridanus do that of the latest scholasticism. At 
the time of the Renaissance, the treatises of Ramus and of George Agricola 
show pretty adequately the peculiarities of the humanist mind. But when 
the scientific age came, so great an intellectual step was made that logic 
could not well kecp upjwith scieuce. Then some writers, such as Bacon in his 
“ Novum Organum,” and Locke in the “‘ Conduct of the Understanding,” in- 
eonsiderately put aside the old syllogistic aud topics as though they con- 
tained something false, instead of being only incomplete ; while others either 
weakly endeavored to apply the old theory to the new practice or else aban- 
doned the attempt to represent scientific inethods in their logie altogether. 
These last writers invented the word “ extralogical,” and apply it to scien- 
tific reasoning, thus concealing the fact that they shirk their main duty in 
not investigating this reasoning. Pedants love to teach the least possible, 
and to teach it in as formal a way and with as complicated a system of big 
words as possible. Most of the school-books have, accordingly, been limited 
chiefly to the logic of deduction. At the same time, they have taught, not 
the only syllogistic system which was ever actually used—the medieval 
logic—but one which could be of no practical avail whatever. The result has 
been to confirm the natural tendency of the young to reason from words, and 
to produce a captiousness which is very different from wise caution, and is 
simply mischievous. Indeed, the only thing to be said in favor of the study 
of logic as it is ordinarily taught is that it does tend to make the pupil reflect 
about his reasoning, and to be a little more precise in his thought and lan- 
guage. The greater number of logics which have come to us in the last few 
years have been of this vicious kind. A boy or girl could not be put to a 
more useless task than studying either of Day's logics. The work of 
Professor Bowen, a convenient though not very intelligent compend of 
the logic of Hamilton, Thompson, ete., is nearly without value in educating 


} 


the mind. We hoped for something better from Mr. Jevous, because his 











literature of the subject, have contained sone good original thought, and bh 
cause he belongs to a school which thinks. But we have been sadly disap 
pointed with his ‘‘Elementary Lessons” (New York: Macmillan), and 
cannot think it of any use. It is because Mr. Fowler has made his “ Dedy 
tive Logie” very short and simple, and has laid the stress chiefly on the i 
ductive logic, and because he does represent in so ‘zree the methods of 
thought which modern science and learning actually use, that his books 
seem to us so recommendable, provided both are to be studied. To eontine 
the student to the deductive part, a thing which, we fear, will be done by 
| many teachers, owing to this part making a complete book by itseli, would 


be just as bad as to use any of the old text-books. 

We promised last week to discuss some of the errors, as they seem to us 
to be, of Mill’s theory of logic which Mr. Fowler adopts. But we have 
only space here to refer to Mill's doctrine of scientific hypotheses. 
doubtless suggested by a doctrine of 
sciences into five classes having different degrees of certainty ; 

| hypothesis means a proposition which is not proved with the degree of 


This was 
Auguste Comte, who divides the 
and by a 


certainty which belongs to the order of science to which it relates, Lis 
maxim of hypothesis is, that 
provisional and secondary place in scienee, provided it is capable of 
? 
t 


being proved (or disproved) with the degree of evidence appropriats 


such a proposition be allowed a 


may 
»* to its 
order of science. But Comte’s conception of a hypothesis is a peculiar one 
A scientific hypothesis is usually defined (and is detined by Mr. Mill) as the 
supposition of a circumstance which, by the action of known laws (er a 
generalization of known laws), would result in facts such as have been ob- 
served. 
very doubtful conclusion of science. 
confounded, and Mill has plainly confounded them when he says that the 
one condition of the admissibility of a hypothesis is * that it be not destined 
| always to remain a hypothesis, but be of such a nature as to be either 
proved or disproved by comparison with observed facts.” Here, being 
proved has not the definite meaning that it has in Comte’s maxim. There 
is no absolute distinction to be drawn anywhere between the probability of 
that which has a bare possibility of truth and that which has a bare possi 
bility of falsehood. 
of nature will explain a single known fact, thereby gains some slight proba- 
bility. 
| which the hypothesis explains increases, and as their variety (depending on 
the laws their explanation involves, and the elements of the hypothesis 
upon which they depend) increases, the probability of the hypothesis in- 


It is also common to use the term scientific hypothesis to denote a 


These two meauings are apt to be 


A supposition which by the known action of the laws 


This is susceptible of exact demoustration. As the number of facts 


creases indefinitely, until it becomes as certain as any fact we know. But, 
| as a general rule, that which was a hypothesis at first, remains a hypothesis 
to the last. All that we receive upon testimony is hypothesis ; 
the fact that the witnesses agree. 
among things, and all that we remember, are hypotheses in the same sepse 
! in which it isa hypothesis to say that Marshal Bazaine surrendered Metz 
treacherously. 
probability may exist, and no absolute line is to be drawn among them. A 
hypothesis, therefore, does not differ from any other inferential proposition ; 
and the only thing to be considered in reference to its admissibility is the 
actual evidence upon the matter. Mr. Mill's view is that a hypothesis is not 
something inferred, but something taken as the basis of enquiry; so that 
the question is not what the existing evidence is, but what evidence is forth- 
coming. the first, in reference 
to what a man may logically do; the second, as to how he may best econo- 
mize his scientific energies. Now a man may investigate the truth of any 
proposition whatever, and if he makes no false inference there is nothing 
illogical in his procedure. But he will be very unwise to spend a large por- 
tion of his life in putting anything to the test which can hardly be true or 
which can hardly be false. When the questions put to nature will only be 
answered by yes or no, he will advance with the greatest rapidity (as in the 
game of twenty questions) by asking questions an affirmative answer to 
which is equally probable with a negative one. He must, however, consi- 
der what degree of certainty the answer will have, and the rule will be, 
mong questions of equal importance, to make that investigation which wil! 
have the greatest effect in altering existing probabilities. Mr. Mill seems to 
suppose an absolute distinction between the adoption and the rejection of a 
hypothesis ; but every scientific man has passed that rude state of mind, 
and takes into account, in every case, as well as he can, the degree of evi- 
dence. Making distinctions absolute which are really only relative is the 
source of most of the errors in Mill’s system of philosophy. 
There are various other modern schools of logic besides those to which 
we have referred. In the first place, oole, De Morgan, and others have 
made a more exact investigation into purely formal logic, and have greatly 


it explains 
The existence of the relation of space 


Jetween these extremes, hypotheses of every degree of 


Here two questions must be distinguished : 


The 


alvanced the subject. Their researches are still in a very immature state, 
but they have already succeeded in throwing much light upon the subject. 


The metaphysical part of logic has been chiefly prosecuted in Germany. 
Such questions as these: What is the connection between the iollowing of a 
conclusion from its premises and the following of an effect from its cause ? 
and what is the connection between the relation of a subject to its predicate 
and the relation of a substance to its attributes ? have a high philosophical 
importance. Hegel considers the real relations of existing things and the 
formal relations of thought to be strictly identical ; but he is led to modity 
profoundly the usual views regarding the maxims of reasoning in making 
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ation. 


allseitig begrenzten Figur in derselben Ebene auf beiden Seiten nur mittelst 
Durchschneiduung der Grenzen heraustreten.” This is perfectly clear. A 
straight line lying within an enclosed figure in the same plane cannot be ex- 
tended indefinitely in either direction without cutting the boundary of that 
figure. ‘The translator says, ‘‘ Dr. Ueberweg has himself revised the sheets ; 
and, as he kuows Huglish well, this translation may be held to give his 
opinions as he wishes them expressed in our language.” There must be a 
misrepresentation here. 

Mr. Martin Larkin, who compiles ‘ The Rival Collection ” (J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co.) says that it “contains the best pieces, serious and amusing, 








out his point. 
of the rising men adopt it. 
able, 
roll Everett's “ 


their philosophy. 
tinually cau 
fault of Hegeliaus. 


uncertain ; and the interesting and profound suggestions with which their | - 
philosophy abounds ouly serve to make the bad influences of their 
loose reasoning upon half-educated minds all the greater. 
treatize (“System of Logic and History of Logical Doctrines,” 
Longmans) is an excellent specimen of a modern German logic. he 


view defended is that the 


first, as true of things us they really exist; and, second, as merely formal 
It is a carefully written and scholarly book. 
style is clear and precise, more precise than American readers eajoy, but real 


principles of thought. 


students do not wish a writer to beat about the bush to avoid an expression 
merely because it is a little too formal for the taste of literary people. 
translator, we regret to say, betrays an ignorance of two things rather 
esseutial to his task, logic and the German language. 
‘An infinite straight line can proceed but 
from a figure bounded on all sides in the same plane on two sides only by 
This will bear a second reading. 
What Ueberweg says is: “ Kine unbegrenzte gerade Linie kann aus einer 


this extraordinary sentence : 


means of intersecting the boundaries.’ 


aT: Hon. JULIUS’ L. CLARKE, Insur- | 


ance Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, having associated with 
himself the following eminent business and 
professional men who are in no manner con- 


nected with, or interested in, the manage- | 


ment of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, to investigate its affairs, viz. : 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, of Spaulding, Hunt 


& Co., 80 Wall Street, New York; Gustav | 


Scuowab, of Oelrichs & Co., 2 Bowling 
Green, New York; GEORGE B. Upron, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Wa. H. Foca, of Wm. 
H. Fogg & Co., 32 Burling Slip, New York ; 
FELICIANO LATASA, of Latasa & Co., 178 
Pearl Street, New York; EUGENE KELLY, 
of Eugene Kelly & Co., 21 Nassau Street, 
New York; Davip Dows, of David Dows & 
Co., 20 South Street, New York; Morris K. 
Jesup, of M. K. Jesup & Co., 59 Liberty 
Street, New York; JuLius B. WHEELER, 
Professor of Civil and Military Engineering 
and Scienee of War, United States Military 


Academy, West Point; THEODORE W. 
Dwicut, LL.D., Professor of Municipal 
Law, Columbia College, New York, this 


Committee have made the following 


REPORT: 
New York, March 30, 1872. 
In the month of January, 1871, the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States were informed by the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department of New York 


His philosophy is uow exploded; that is to say, hardly any 
But its historical importance has been consider- 
For a short time it had immense influence in Germany. 
Science of Thought” (Boston: William V. Spencer) is re- 
garded by Heyelians as a good exposition of the fundamental positions of 
Vague conceptions and complicated reasoning are con- 
ing Mr. Everett to fall into fallacies; and this is the universal 
The consequence is that their conclusions are entirely 


| 
construction of the mind corresponds with | 
the order of nature, so that metaphysical conceptions have a double character, | 


| them it contains. 
Mr. Car- 


garity. 


Ueberweg’s | 4Uthors.—Tities. 
eberweg’s | 


London : 


mm 


The 


The 


in prose and poetry, that can be comprised in a work of this kind.” 
And it also contains some of the worst, especially amoung 
the “ amusing” pieces, a good inany of which are frightful examples of vul- 
All the same, itis a good collection, in the sense of containing e 
great many poems and other pieces fit to be declaimed or recited by the boys 
and girls on declamation day. 
tions, which, if not so likely to become and remain favorites, will be a very 
velcome addition to any young orator’s repertory of borrowed eloquence. 


Chadbourne (P. A.), IMOtIMCE... .....cccc ss ces cces a 
Carlyle (T.), Heroes, Hero Worship, and the Heroic in History.................... 


Some of 


With the old favorites are many new selec- 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Pudlishers.— P21 ices. 


Beckwith (A.), Pottery: London International Exhibition, 1871(D. Van Nostrand) 
| Brooke (Rev. S. A.), Christ in Modern Life. ee 
Blanche (A.), The Bandit: A Tale, ewd................... (G. P. Pusnam & Sons) $1 00 
Barto! (R. C. A.), Radical Problems .................. 
| Brocklesby (J.), The Amateur Microscopist 
Brown (W.), Thoughts on Paper Currency 
Balch (1'.) Les Frangais en Amérique (1777-1783), awd....... 
Barry (P.), The Fruit Garden, new ed 


...(D. Appleton & Co.) 


nubian (Roberts Bres.) 
..(W. Wood & Co.) 
peste aaheu sae en (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
....(B. W. Christern) 
...(Orange Judd & Co) 2 Sw 


| Bryant (W. C.), The Odyssey of Homer, Vol. IL..............(J. R. Osgood & Co.) 5 00 
| Church (Rev. A.), and Brodribb (Rev. W.J ), Pliny’s Letters. .................... 

(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 1 00 

Cecil's Tryat: A Tale, swd.... . (Harper & Bros.) 0 59 


ee ee P. Putnam & Sone) 5 


(Scribner, Welford & Co.) 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


un 402 wa on Dickens (C.), Tale of Two Cities ; Hard Times, ‘ete ppt lisda Stal (D. Appleton & Co) 0 75 
On page 402, we read Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.). Histoire du Plébiscite, swd.......... (F. W. Christern) 


- » — — —————— 
that La Roy S. Gove, who had insured his 
life in said Society, about one year previous, 
for the sum of $2,500, had presented certain 


Figuier (L.), The World before the Deluge. ... 
Hudson (Kev. H. N.), Shakespeare: 


Lubbock (Sir J.), Pre-Historic Times . ? 
Mulock (Mies D. M.), Twenty Yeara Ago..................... 206. (Harper & Bros.) 
Munson (J. E.), The Complete Phonographer..................... ” - 


grave charges against the Directors and | 


management of said Society. 

Whereupon the President of the Society 
addressed the following letter to the Super- 
intendent : 

** Januaky 6, 1871. 


“Hon. Geo. W. Mu.uer, Saperintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York: 
** Dear Sin: The Counsel of this Seciety has handed to 


(D. Appleton & Co.) 

His Life, Art, and Characters, 2 vols., 
(Ginn Bros.) 5 09 

..(D. Appleton & Co.) 


of charges against the Society, made by La 
Roy 8. Gove, and that he, the professed re- 
presentative of the newspaper, was prepared 
to enter into a negotiation for their suppres- 
sion. ‘The officers of the Society refused to 


| pay for such suppression, and the charges 


were thereupon published in the newspaper 


| Which the person claimed to represent. 


The Directors of the Society again request- 
ed the Superintendent of New York to make 


| the examination without delay. But, in con- 


mea copy of charges, with specifications, sworn to by a | 
| the Insurance Departinent of this State, the 


policy-holder. As some of these charges and specifications 
bave not the slightest foundation in truth, and in 


other cases are gros-ly exaggerated and the truth per- | 


verted, and, as I fully believe each charge admits of the 


fullest and most complete explanation, I have felt it my | 
| duty to address to you this communication. 


**Conscious that the affairs of this Society have been 
conducted by the Officers with a high integrity of purpose, 
aud with a view to the best interests of the policy-holders, 
and having nothing to conceal as to the condition of the 
Society, or the manner in which its affairs are conducted, 
I would respectfully request that, in the exercise of that 
authority conferred upon you by law and appointment 
to your position as Superintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment, you would institute such investigation into the 
condition, affairs, and transactions of the Society as you 
in your discretion may consider that the prerentation of 
these charges demands. 

** Feeling aggrieved that charges so unfounded should 
be preferred, jealous of the honor of the Society, and that 
of its Officers and Directors, | would respectfally solicit 


| that, with as little delay as possible, you would give your 


attention to the subject. 
**T am, very respectfully, your ob't servant, 
(signed) Wittiam C, ALEX4~DER 
* President.” 


The Superintendent subsequently replied 
that he would commence an examination of 


| the Company at as early a period as his offi- 


| 


cial duties would permit. 
Before an examination had been made by 


the said Superintendent, a person professing | 


to be the representative of a newspaper in 
this city called upon the Officers of the So- 


ciety, and informed them that this newspaper | 


had in its possession, for publication, a copy 


sequence of the legislative examination of 


Superintendent was again unable to give it 
immediate attention. The Directors also 


requested the Commissioner of the State of 


Massachusetts to make an additional or con- 
current examination, which he consented to 
do, and has associated with himself the un- 
dersigned to assist him in the investiga- 
tion. . 

Upon assembling at the offices of the So- 
ciety, the undersigned at once entered upon 
the investigation of Mr. Gove’s charges made 
to the New York Insurance Department, and 
since widely spread before the public in print- 
ed form. The Massachusetts Commissioner, 
at the meeting called to make the investiga- 
tion, stated that he caused Mr. Gove to be 
notified in writing of the investigation, and 
had invited him to furnish testimony in sup- 
port of his charges, and presented the atfti- 
davit of personal service of the notice upon, 
him. 

Mr. Gove did not appear or offer any testi- 
mony to sustain his allegations. 

The minutes of the Society and of the sev- 
eral Committees, the account books, cash 
books, and check books of the Society were 
then laid before the undersigned, and eare- 
fully examined. ‘The Officers of the Society 
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and such other persons as the undersigned 
desired, were examined under oath, and each 
specifie charge was carefully and exhaus- 
tively enquired into; and the undersigned cer- 
tify that, excepting a clerical error in pub- 
lishing among the list of paid policies a eon- 


tract of the Society, was most carefully and 
minutely examined, and the undersigned de- 


| clare the charge to be both false and mali- 


cious. On the contrary, the undersigned 


' find that the erection of the building in all 
| its details was carefully watched over by the 


tested claim, which error was rectified as | 
| Committee, with as much attention as a pru- 


soon as discovered, the charges and specifi- 
cations are untrue and malicious. The 
amount of the policy referred to was returned 
to the Insurance Departments as a liability 
in accordance with the rules of the Depart- 


ments with regard to contested policies, 
which fact corroborates other testimony 


showing that the error was merely clerical. 

The undersigned, following in their inves- 
tigation the order in which the charges and 
specifications are presented, find : 

1. That the Society possessed the legal 
power to erect their building, which contains 
the offices of the Society, at the corner of 
Broadway and Cedar Street, and the under- 
signed refer to the opinion of Prof. Theodore 
W. Dwight respecting the same. 

2. They further find that the erection of 
the building was a wise and judicious mea- 
sure, and is a safe investment, yielding an 
increasing annual income of more than five 
and a half (5$) per cent., leaving the Society 
free from rent for its own offices ; and, if the 
value of the offices occupied by the Society 
is taken into account, we are of opinion that 
it has no money invested to better advan- 
tage. 

3. They further find that, in reference to 
the compensation of the oilicers, both the 
method of payment and the amount paid as 
charged are untrue. From the evidence sub- 
mitted to them, the aggregate sum paid for 
salaries by the Society during the first 
eleven years of its existence, as compared 
with its income during the same period, pro- 
duces a ratio at least as favorable as that of 
any iife company—(for the same years from 
1260 to 12870 ineclusive)—organized during 
the year in which the Equitable was organ- 
ized, or since that time, or even prior to that 
time, with the exeeption of two, the preli- 
minary expenses of those two companies not 
being taken into account in the estimate, 
because they were organized more than fif- 
teen years previous to 1860. 

4. They further tind that no loan was 
made on the 20th of September, 1270, or at 
any other time, upon New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad stock. But they find, 





on the contrary, that no loan has been made | 


by the Society except upon security author- | 


ized by and in accordance with the law. 


5. The charge that the building committee | 


or any of the Directors are or were interest- 


ed, directly or indirectly, in the quarry from | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which the stone for the building was taken, | 
or pecuniarily interested in any other con- | 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RITUAL LAW OF THE CHURCH, 


With its Applic tion to the Communion and Baptis- 
mal Offices. To which is added, ** Notes apon Orders 
and the Articles."” By Murray Hoffman, author of the 
“Law of the Church’ and “ Ecclesiastical Law in 
the State of New York.”’ Price, $4. 

THE THEORY AND USE OF THE 
CHURCH CALENDAR. Being an account of the 
origin and giowth of the Calendar, of its reformation 
from the old style to the new, and its adaptation to 
the use of the English Church, by the British Parlia- 
ment under George Ll. By the Rev. Samuel Scabury, 
D.D. 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 
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Directors, and particularly by the Building 


dent man gives to his own business. 

G. That the mode of loaning the money of 
the corporation was particularly examined, 
and meets the approval of the undersigned, 
who find the charges of favoritism wholly 
unfounded, and, other things being equal, 
principals are given the preference over 
brokers. 

7. The Secretary of the Society, who for- 
merly was in business as a fire insurance 
agent and general broker, relinquished the 
charge of the tire insurance business of this 
Society when he became connected with it 
three years ago. The Secretary has not at- 
tended to the fire insurance business of the 
Company, and no director or officer is or has 
been interested in such business, nor has the 
Secretary loaned money on policies as 
charged. 

8. It is proved to our satisfaction that the 
Directors of the Society have not loaned the 
money of the Society to themselves upon se- 
curities not allowed by law, and that no 
loans have been made through the favorit- 
ism of its Officers and Directors on inade- 
quate security or contrary to law. 

9. In the opinion of the undersigned, the 
Directors, so far from having managed the 
allairs of the Society wastefully or extrava- 
gantly, have managed them prudently and 
successfully, and have made no false returns 
to the Insurance Departments. 

10. The rates of commission paid to agents 
as charged are untruly stated. No salaries 
are paid to agents in addition to commis- 
sions. 

11. They find from the testimony given by 
the Officers and Directors, that the estab- 
lishment of an Agency in Great Britain has 
not proved a failure; that the agent sent 
there is not inexperienced in the insurance 
business; that he receives no salary, but 
that his commissions are guaranteed for 
three years to an extent of $10,000 per an- 
num; and that the result of his labors, in 
introducing the Society’s business there, has 
been satisfactory to the Board of Directors. 

12. The charge that money has been 
wastefully spent upon the building is sufh- 
ciently answered by our opinion of the in- 
vestment. 





13. They further find that the Society does | 


not falsely advertise itself as a mutual com- 
pany. The necessity of a capital stock arises 


trom the fact that, before the organization of | 


the Society, laws were enacted in New York 


' 
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requiring all companies organized after such 
enactment to have a capital stock and to 
inake a deposit of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars with the Insurance Department, as a 
guarantee to policy-holders. ‘The annual di- 
vidends upon this stock are limited to seven 
per cent. This amount is nearly earned by 
the investment of the capital; all of the pre- 
fits are divided amongst the policy-holders ; 
the stock bears no such market price as is 
charged, and, as no unlawful gains ean be 
made thereon, the ownership of the stock 
can only be desirable for the protection of the 
Company. The provision as to a stock ma 

nagement is not concealed from policy 

holders, but, on the contrary, the Directors 
are of opinion that it forms one of the great 

est safeguards of the Company. 

14. In conclusion, the undersigned desire 
to say, that they are unable to find an hon 
est motive for the presentation of charges so 
totally unfounded. This investigation has 
shown only an honest and efficient manage 
ment of the Society. The Massachusetts Com 
missioner, with Profs. Theodore W. Dwight, 
of Columbia College Law School, and Junius 
b. Wheeler, ofthe West Point Military Aca 
demy, will at once proceed to examine the 
details of the management of the Society 
from its foundation, and Messrs. Upton, 
Spaulding, Latasa, Welly, Sehwab, and 
Fogg will examine its and invest 
ments, which the undersigned will report 
upon as soon as the investigations are con 
cluded. From the wide publicity given to 
these charges, it is thought best to make this 
report upon them at once. The undersigned 
desire to express their unqualitied approval 
of the action of the Society in resisting the 
attempt to extort money from it under color 
of these charges. And, finally, the under- 
signed take great pleasure in bearing thei 
ubanimous testimony to the faithful and sue 
cessful management by the ‘Trustees and 
Officers of the Society of the great trust re- 
posed in them. 


JULIUS L. CLARKE, 


assets 


Insurance Commissioner of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 


HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
GUSTAV SCHWAR, 
GEORGE B. Upron, 
WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
FELICIANO LATASA, 
EUGENE KELLY, 
Davip Dows, 

Morris kK. JESUP, 
JuNIUS B. WHEELER, 
THEODORE W. Dwiaqut. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
iis STATES, sS1 50 

Thiais probab y the Mos’ ORIGINAL SCHOOL-ROOK J 
shed for many years, in any department. A few cf its 
laims are the following: 

1. BREVITY.—The text is complete for Grammar 


School or intermediate classes, in 290 12mo pages, large 
ype. It may readily be completed, if desired, in one 
term of study 

2. COMPREHENSIVENESS.--Thonugh so brief, 
book contains the pith of all the 


this 
wearying contents of 
the larger mannals, and a great deal more than the me- 
mory usually retains from the latter. 

3. INTEREST has been a prime consideration. Small 
books have heretofore been bare, full of dry statistics, 
unattractive. This one is charmingly written, replete 
with anecdote, and brilliant with illustration. 

14. PROPORTION OF EVENTS.-—-It is remarkable for 
the discrimipation with which the different portions of 
our history are presented according to their importance, 
Thus the older works, being already large books when 
the Civil War took place, give it less space than that 
accorded to the Revolution. 

5. ARRANGEMENT.--In six epochs, entitled respec- 
tively Discovery and Settlement, the Colonies, the Revo- 
Iution, Growth of States, the Civil War, and Current 
Events. 

6. CATCII-WORDS.—Each paragraph is preceded by 
its leading thought in prominent type, standing in the 
student's mind for the whole paragraph. 

®. KEY-NOTES.—Analogous with this is the idea of 
grouping battles, etc., about some central event, which 
relieves the sameness 80 common in such descriptions, 


and renders cach distinct by some striking peculiarity of | 


its own. 

8. FOOT-NOTES.-—-These are crowded with interest- 
ing matter that is not strictly a part of history proper. 
They may be learved or not at pleasure. They are cer- 
tain in any event to be read. 

9. BIOGRAPHIES of all the leading characters are 
given in fuil in foot-notes 

10. MAPS.—Elegant and distinct Maps from engravings 
on copper-plate, and beautifully colored, precede each 
epoch, and contain all the places named. 

11. QUESTIONS are at the back of the book, to com- 
pel a more independent use of the text. Both text and 
questions are so worded that the pupil must give intelli- 
gent answers in his own words. “ Yes" and “ No” will 
not do. 

12. HISTORIC 
tional questions to test the student's knowledge, in review, 
as, ‘**‘ What treea are celebrated in our history?” ** When 
did a fog save cur army?’ “What Presidents died in 
office? * When was the Mississippi our western boun- 
dary?’ “Who said, ‘I would rather be right than 
President?’ *’ ete, 

13. THE ILLUSTRATIONS, about seventy in number, 
are the work of our best artiste and engravers, produced 
at great expense. They are vivid and interesting, and 
mostly upon subjects never before illustrated in a school- 
book. 

14. DATES.—Only the leading dates are given in the 
text, and these are so associated as to assist the memory, 
but at the head of each page is the date of the event first 
mentioned, and at the close of each epoch a summary of 
events and dates, 

15. THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY is studiously 
exhibited—the causes and effects of events being distinctly 
traced and their interconnection shown. 

16. IMPARTIALITY.—All sectional, partisan, or de- 
nominational views are avoided. Facts are stated aftera 
careful comparison of all authorities without the least 
prejudice or favor. 

17. INDEX.—A verbal index at the close of the book 
perfects it as a work of reference. 

It will be observed that the above are all particulars in 
which School Histories have been signally defective, or 
altogether wanting. Many other claims to favor it shares 
in common with its predecessors. 

(ew To teachers who will adopt the work, if approved, 
a sample copy will be sent om receipt of 75 cents. Send 
for our Catalogue. 


; # BARNES & CO., 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 Willlam Street, New York. 
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L RECREATIONS.—These are addi- | 
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'M ACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


AN INTRODUCTION 
LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 


and utor of Christ's College, formerly Teacher of 


TO GREEK AND 
3y John Peile, M.A., Fellow 
Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Second 


edition, revised. Crown 8vo, $3 50. [This day. 


~ 


GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 
By J. H. Roby, M.A., late 
Part I. 


from Plautus to Suetonius. 
Feliow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, $2 50. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

From “The Ploughman’s Crede”’’ to “The Shep- 
With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, 


1 thick 12mo volume, $3. 


, 


hearde’s Calender,’ A.D. 1391 to a.p. 1579. 


Cambridge. 
THE PHILOLOGY 


TONGUE. 
sor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxferd. 


OF THE ENGLISH 
By John Earle, M.A., sometime Profes- 
12mo, $2. 


HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CON- 
QUEST OF ENGLAND; its Causes and Results. 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vol. IV. The 
Reign of William the Conqueror. 8vo, with Maps and 
Plans, $8. 


Vols. I., II., and IIT., price $18; or in half-calf, $25. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
Freeman, M.A., D.C.L. 8vo, $4. 


By Edward A. 


LEGENDS OF OLD TESTAMENT CHA- 
RACTERS, from the Talmud and other Sources. 
the Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A., author of * Curious 


Myths of the Middie Ages.”’ Crown 8vo, $2. 


surpassed by the imagination of more modern inventors, 
while as illustrations of the curious excrescences which 


the interpreters of the Jewish religion fastened upon the 


original narrative, and of the transformations which they 
received in passing into other beliefs, they possess a sub- 


stantial interest.’”’-—Boston Post. 


THE ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. 
Designed mainly for the use of Junior Students in the 
By T. Fowler, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, extra feap. Svo, $1. 


Universities. 

of Examples. 

“ The best logic for instruction in colleges..""—The Na- 
tion, April 4. 

| THE ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. De- 

signed mainly for the use of Students in the Uni- 

With Notes and 


versities, By Thomas Fowler, M.A. 


Index. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


38 Bleecker Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1835. 
OERICKE & TAFEL, 
HOM@OPATHIC PHARMACEUTISTS 
MEDICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

145 Grand Street, New York. 


We send a neat Case, containing Twelve Homeopathic | 


Remedies, with concise direction for their use, securely 
packed, by mail, on reccipt cof ONE DOLLAR. 


By | 


** As a collection of wonder-tales, these legends are not 


With a Collection | 
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Just Published : 
A COMPENDIUM 
OF 
ws rath Dp rr r 
COMMERCIAL LA W, 
ANALYTICALLY AND TOPICALLY ARRANGED, 
WiTH 
Copious Citations of Legal Authorities, for the use of 
Lawyers, Law Students, Business Men, Com- 
mercial Colleges, etc. 

Ty CALVIN TOWNSEND, 
Counsellor-at-Law; author of ** Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion of the U, 8.,”’ ** Analysis of Civil Goveri- 
ment,” etc. 


One vol. 8vo, 600 pages. Price, $4. 





The chief peculiarity of this work consists in the topi- 
cal and logical arrangement of the subjects embraced, and 
their analytical divisions acd subdivisions. 


The range of topics embraces Contracts, Negotiable 

| Papers, Agency, Partnership, Corporations, Guaranty, 

Sales, Payments, Tender, Liens, Hire, Insurance, Arbitra- 
tion, Wills, Administrators, or Executors. 


Though recently published, it has been very warmly 
commended, as will be seen from the appended extracts 
taken from a few of the many testimonials that have been 

received by the publishers: 


Judge E. Darwin Smith, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, says: ‘* The ‘Compendium of Commercial Law’ is 
admirably arranged for teaching to the best advantage, 
and in the shortest possible time, the subjects embraced 
in the work. 


‘I think it an excellent book for the young lawyer, the 
law student, and the business man. They could hardly 
put their hands on a better one of an equal number of 
pages.” 


T. M. Cooley, Chief-Justice of Michigan, saya: “I 
find the work admirably adapted to the purposes for 
which it is designed. The author has evidently done 
a great deal of patient and conscientions work upon it. 
His methodical habits of mind have enabled him to make 
| its subdivisions clear, and the important points distinct 

and palpable.” 


John F. Dillon, Judge of the U.S. Circuit Court for the 
| 8th Circuit, says: *‘ It is especially adapted, by reason of 
| its analytical features, for the use of Commercial Colleges, : 
business men, and law students.”’ 








George F. Danforth, one of the mest Eminent Lawyers b 
in Western New York, says of the book: ‘I have care- j 
| fully examined the work, and find its arrangement excel- i 


lent—the statement of legal rules and principles accurate, 
| and the whole book well adapted to serve the designed 
| end. 

“It cannot fail to be useful in the hands of students, 
and will serve the purpose of business men better than 
any similar work to which my attention has been di- 
rected.” 

From the Albany Law Journal, Feb. 3, 1872.—‘t The To- 
pical Analysis of Contracts, with which the work begins, 
is complete and exceedingly clear. It is alone worth the 
price of the book. It may be made profitable to the sta- 
dent of the legal profession. It is copiously furnished 
with citations, and the statement of principles is, in every 
instance, concisely made. The style, indeed, is in mark- 
ed contrast, in point of terseness and brevity, with many 
ofthe professional and educatioral productions of the 
| present day.”’ 


Se ee ane 





Copies will be forwarded by mail on receipt of the price. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


For Sale by BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 








MES W. MACLEAN, who studied in the 
oh Art Galeries of Paris, gives private lessons in 
| Drawing and Painting in oil and pastel. 223 Weet Thirty- 


sixth Sweet. 
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